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A major  difficulty  In  motor  skills  training  Is  the  large  Inter-subject 
variability  resulting  when  only  one  fixed  training  procedure  Is  employed. 
However,  modem  computer  technology  provides  the  capability  to  process 
large  amounts  of  continually  varying  data.  Therefore,  adapting  the 
Instructional  environment  to  the  learning  characteristics  of  the  Individual 
sttKlent  Is  a major  focus  of  computer-based  training.  By  using  the  computer 
Inherent  In  the  design  of  synthetic  flight  trainers,  the  development  of 
effective  training  programs  for  Individual  students  In  pilot  training 
should  be  possible. 

Motor  skills  training  In  synthetic  trainers  Is  a critical  element  of 
flight  training  because  of  the  new  tasks  pilots  may  be  called  upon  to 
perform  In  future  warfare.  Such  t^ks  might  Include  low-level  fast  bonder 
weapons  presentation,  high-speed,  accurate  firing  of  alr-to-air  and  air- 
to-ground  missiles,  evasion  of  enemy  missiles,  and  formation  flying.  By 
optimizing  the  use  of  simthetlc  trainers  for  the  original  learning,  retention, 
and  transfer  of  these  critical  motor  skills.  Air  Force  personnel  should  be 
better  eqtiipped  to  perform  these  all-important  tasks. 

Two  general  approaches  to  Individualizing  motor  skills  training  are 
possible.  The  first  assumes  that  each  student  follows  his  or  her  unique 
learning  model  (micro-model)  through  training.  One  example  of  a micro- 
model approach  to  Individualized  Instruction  Is  adaptive  training.  The 
use  of  the  term  adaptive  training  often  refers  to  a motor  learning  task  In 
which  the  difficulty  or  complexity  of  the  training  task  varies  directly  as 
a function  of  student  performance.  If  the  student's  performance  Is  within 
a specific  error  tolerance,  the  task  difficulty  or  complexity  Increases 
until  an  exit  criterion  is  reached.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trainee  Is 
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outside  a specified  error  tolerance,  the  task  difficulty  Is  decreased. 

Kelley  (1969)  sumnarlzed  an  adaptive  training  system  as  reqtilrlng  a 
continuous  measure  of  trainee  performance,  one  or  more  adaptive  variables 
that  can  change  the  task  difficulty  or  complexity,  and  a logic  system  for 
automatically  changing  the  adaptive  varlable(s). 

The  second  approach  to  Individualizing  training  assumes  that  only  a 
limited  number  of  learner  types  (macro-models)  exist.  Students  are 
categorized  on  various  dimensions  as  to  learner  type  and  assigned  to  the 
optimal  training  alternative.  The  macro-model  approach  has  been  explored  by 
Cronbach  and  his  colleagues  (Cronbach  and  Snov,  1977)  with  only  limited 
success.  The  dlfflciilty  arises  from  the  Inability  to  uncover  appropriate 
aptitude-treatment  Interactions.  An  alternative  macro-model  approach  avoids 
the  need  to  establish  aptitude- treatment  Interactions  by  using  regression 
equations  to  predict  Individual  performance  in  various  training  situations. 
The  best  predicted  performance  Indicates  the  optimal  training  condition  for 
the  student.  No  categorizations  of  stiKlents  or  training  alternatives  are 
necessary. 

Fundamental  Investigations  of  critical  variables  need  to  be  coiig>leted 
before  more  precise  statements  can  be  made  about  the  utility  and  limitations 
of  using  micro-  and  macro-model  approaches  for  Individualizing  motor  learn- 
ing tasks.  Wllllges  and  Willlges  (1978)  have  sumnarlzed  some  of  these 
critical  research  IsstMS.  To  minimize  the  overall  cost  of  this  research. 
Initial  Investigations  In  the  laboratory  were  performed  to  reduce  the  number 
of  alternatives  requiring  field  testing. 

Specifically,  two  areas  of  research  were  emphasized  during  1977-78. 
These  were  the  role  of  augmented  feedback  In  adaptive  motor  skills  training 
and  the  usefulness  of  regression  models  for  training  group  assignment. 
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Augmented  Feedback  In  Adaptive  Training 


Bilodeau  2uid  Bilodeau  (1961)  state  that  "studies  of  feedback. . .show 
It  to  be  strongest^  most  Important  variable  controlling  performance  and 
learning."  However,  the  Kelley  (1969)  adaptive  logic  system  minimizes  the 
usefulness  of  Intrinsic  task  feedback.  By  manipulating  task  difficulty  based 
on  performance,  a relatively  constant  level  of  error  is  maintained  over  time. 
Consequently,  the  student  sees  no  progress  In  terms  of  error  and  may  need 
augmented  feedback  In  terms  of  the  level  of  t£isk  difficulty.  Although  he 
never  evaluated  his  position  experimentally,  Kelley  contends  that  augmented 
feedback  In  terms  of  task  difficulty  Is  essential  In  adaptive  training. 

However,  providing  task  difficulty  feedback  may  be  a complicated  and 
expensive  aspect  of  the  training  program  in  an  applied  setting.  Clearly, 
the  necessity  for  augmented  feedback  In  adaptive  motor  skills  training 
required  evaluation. 

Regression  Models  In  Training  Assignment 

Recent  work  by  Pask  (1976)  on  cognitive  tasks  Indicates  that  the  matching 
of  the  Instructional  strategy  and  individual  characteristics  Is  a critical 
factor  In  maximizing  training.  Pask's  research  points  out  that  when  the 
student's  preferred  learning  style  and  teaching  strategy  are  mismatched, 
learning  Is  severely  disrupted  in  terms  of  comprehension  and  retention. 

Historically,  matching  Instructional  strategies  with  learner  characteristics 
either  Involved  the  subjective  Judgment  of  a skilled  Instructor  or  the 
quantification  of  the  factors  that  cause  a student  to  respond  to  one  training 
technique  and  not  to  another.  Methodologically,  the  latter  requires  the 
comparison  of  payoff  functions  from  alternative  training  strategies  to 
determine  If  they  differ,  l.e.,  does  an  aptitude-treatment  Interaction  exist. 

If  so.  It  Is  necessary  to  determine  a classification  scheme,  including  cutoff 
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types  related  to  training  alternatives. 


Conuay  and  Norman  (19/4)  have  suggested  five  types  of  information  which 
may  be  relevant  factors  for  classifying  students  Into  different  learner 
types.  They  Include  cognitive  styles,  personality,  experience,  psychomotor 
abilities,  and  social  and  educational  background.  Vreuls,  Wooldridge, 
Conway,  Johnson,  Freshour,  and  Norman  (1977)  reported  on  the  development 
of  a preliminary  version  of  a higher-order,  partially  self-organizing  fll^t 
training  system.  Eventually  the  system  was  to  have  Included  provisions  for 
various  learner  types.  However,  the  development  of  this  aspect  of  the 
system  was  delayed  by  a lack  of  data  and  techniques  to  classify  students. 

A proposed  alternative  for  objective  training  assignment  uses  multiple 
regression  equations  that  model  performance  in  each  available  training 
alternative.  The  pretest  results  from  each  student  are  used  In  each 
prediction  equation,  and  the  equation  predicting  the  "best"  performance  in 
training  determines  training  assignment.  This  approach  makes  no  effort  to 
determine  why  the  various  equations  predict  different  training  outcomes  for 
a specific  student.  They  are  used  solely  to  determine  the  optimal  training 
assignment.  The  validity  of  this  proposed  technique  for  training  assignment 
required  Investigation. 
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STATUS  OF  THE  RESEARCH 

During  1977-78,  five  empirical  studies  were  conducted  to  fulfill 
two  general  research  requirements:  (1)  explore  the  need  for  augmented 
feedback  In  adaptive  training  (Study  I and  II)  and  (2)  cross- vail date 
regression  equations  to  predict  performance  In  training  under  various 
training  strategies  and  use  the  predicted  scores  for  training  group 
assignment.  (Study  III,  IV,  and  V). 

The  five  research  studies  completed  used  the  same  general  training 
and  transfer  tasks.  These  tasks  were  generated  by  a PDF  11/10  digital 
computer  which  provided  Inputs  to  a Tektronix  4014-1  cathode  ray  tube 
display  and  processed  control  outputs  from  an  Isometric  control  stick. 

The  data  acquisition  configuration  Is  shown  In  Figure  1. 

Each  subject  completed  a series  of  3-mln  tracking  trials  to  learn 
a two-dimensional  pursuit  tracking  task  In  which  two  random,  band-limited 
functions  were  used  to  determine  the  x-y  coordinates  of  the  forcing  function 
symbol  "X"  on  the  display.  The  control  output  "0"  was  generated  using 
Inputs  from  the  analog  controller.  Flgiure  2 shows  the  task  where  dynamic, 
augmented  visual  performance  feedback  was  presented  In  addition  to  the  forcing 
function  and  controller  symbols  used  In  the  pursuit  tracking  task.  One 
feedback  bar  (the  right  vertical  line  in  Figure  2)  depicted  the  current  level 
of  task  difficulty  In  relation  to  the  exit  criterion  level  of  difficulty 
(the  rig^t  horizontal  line  on  Figure  2).  The  left  feedback  bar  showed  a 
smoothed  measure  of  current  tracking  accuracy  In  relation  to  both  the 
acceptable  level  of  accuracy  required  by  the  adaptive  logic  and  perfect 
performance  (the  left  two  parallel  lines  on  Figure  2).  In  other  words,  when 
the  vertical  line  depicting  tracking  accuracy  was  within  the  tolerance 
allowed,  the  task  difficulty  vertical  line  Increased.  Conversely,  the  task 
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figure  2.  TWo-dlLienslonal  pursuit  tracking  task  with  adaptive  logic 
and  augmented  feedback  Indicators. 


difficulty  decreased  when  tracking  accuracy  was  out  of  tolerance.  This  I ; 

procedure  continued  until  the  subject  was  able  to  perform  the  pursuit 
tracking  task  while  maintaining  both  feedback  bars  at  or  above  the  exit 
. criterion  lines  continuously  for  a specified  period  of  time. 

Following  a short  rest  period,  each  subject  completed  a transfer  task  ; ] 

■ \ 

which  was  a 7-mln  tracking  session  similar  to  the  training  task  except 
that  no  augmented  feedback  information  was  provided  (see  Study  1 for  an 
exception).  During  transfer  the  level  of  difficulty  of  the  task  changed 
automatically  after  each  minute  of  tracking.  Three  levels  of  difficulty 
were  used:  the  same  as  the  exit  criterion  In  training,  more  difficult  than 
the  exit  criterion,  and  less  difficult  than  the  exit  criterion. 

In  addition  to  the  empirical  studies,  a review  article  pertaining 
to  research  Issues  in  adaptive  motor  skills  training  was  published  In  a 
professional  journal.  Specifically,  this  article  summarizes  various  Issiies 
related  to  performance  measurement  in  adaptive  training,  adaptive  variables, 
and  adaptive  logic.  The  reference  for  this  article  is: 

Wllliges,  R.  C.  and  Wllliges,  B.  H.  Critical  variables  in  adaptive  motor 
i - skills  training.  Human  Factors,  1978,  20,  201-213. 

Augmented  Feedback  (Study  I and  II) 

In  the  area  of  augmented  feedback  two  st\idles  were  conducted,  one 
comparing  various  condjlnatlons  of  feedback  - no  feedback  in  training  and 
transfer  using  adaptive  training  (Study  I)  and  one  comparing  conditions  of 
feedback  or  no  feedback  in  training  using  either  adaptive  or  fixed-difficulty 
training  (Study  II) . 

In  Study  I 24  male  subjects  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  four 
treatment  combinations  given  in  Table  1 and  were  trained  adaptively.  No 
differences  in  training  tlme-to-exit  or  transfer  performance  were  exhibited 

r (£>0 . 10) . 
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TABLE  1 

Treatment  Combinations 

in  Study  I 

• • 

Condition 

Training 

Transfer  1 

• • 

I 

Feedback 

Feedback 

II 

Feedback 

No  Feedback  . 

III 

No  Feedback 

Feedback 

IV 

No  Feedback 

No  Feedback 

H 1 ■ 


In  Study  II  24  male  subjects  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  four 
training  conditions.  These  were:  (1)  a fixed-difficulty  procedure  in 
which  no  augmented  feedback  was  presented,  (2)  a fixed-difficulty  procedure 
in  which  visual  augmented  feedback  was  presented,  (3)  an  automatic  adaptive 
procedure  in  which  no  augmented  feedback  was  presented,  and  (4)  an  automatic 
adaptive  procedure  in  which  visiial  augmented  feedback  was  presented.  A 
transfer  task  similar  to  the  training  task  was  given  to  all  groups  in  which 
feedback  was  not  presented.  Results  of  the  analysis  of  variance  indicated 
no  difference  in  training  time-to-exit  (£>0.10).  Thus,  vlssually  presented 
augmented  feedback  did  not  aid  subjects  in  either  type  of  training  procedure. 
Furthermore,  subjects  trained  adaptively  required  the  same  amount  of  training 
as  those  in  the  fixed-difficulty  conditions.  The  presence  or  absence  of 
feedback  in  training  did  not  prove  to  have  any  effect  on  transfer  performance 
(£>0.10).  However,  subjects  who  were  trained  adaptively  performed  reliably 
better  in  transfer  than  those  receiving  fixed-difficulty  training  (£  ■ 0.0065), 
The  results  of  the  two  initial  studies  on  augmented  task  difficulty 
feedback  are  sunnarlzed  in  the  following  report. 
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Cote,  D.  0.,  Ullllges,  fi.  H. , and  Ullllges,  R.  C.  Augmented  feedback  In 

adaptive  motor  skill  training.  In  E.  J.  Balse  and  J.  M.  Miller  (Eds.)  , 
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Proceedings  of  the  22nd  annual  meeting  of  the  Human  Factors  Society. 

Detroit,  Michigan,  October,  1978,  105-109. 

These  results  do  not  support  Kelley's  contention  that  visually  presented 
augmented  feedback  decreases  training  time  and/or  improves  performance  In 
transfer.  Two  explanations  for  these  results  are  possible.  Either  task 
difficulty  feedback  la  not  essential  in  adaptive  training  when  intrinsic 
task  feedback  Is  high,  or  the  training  task  In  these  studies  Imposed  such 
a large  visual  workload  that  the  students  were  unable  to  use  the  visual 
feedback  provided.  Indeed  a high  level  of  visual  workload  is  most  likely 
to  be  encountered  in  complex  training  systems  such  as  flight  training  In 
simulators.  For  these  situations  It  Is  Imperative  that  other  channels  for 
task  difficulty  feedback  be  explored  If  indeed  this  Information  improves 
performance.  Gilson  and  Ventola  (1976),  for  example,  have  successfully 
employed  tactile  augmented  feedback  to  present  pilots  with  task-specific 
feedback  flight  path  information  during  approach  and  landing  operations. 

A study  currently  underway  at  VFI  & SU  Is  exploring  the  effectiveness 
of  various  combinations  of  visual  and  auditory  task  difficulty  feedback  In 
adaptive  and  fixed-difficulty  training. 

Training  Alternative  Selection  (Study  III,  IV.  and  V) 

The  multiple  regression  approach  to  training  selection  Involves  three 
steps: 

(1)  Develop  a pretest  battery 

(2)  Determine  and  cross-valldate  regression  equarlons 

(3)  Use  pretest  scores  and  regression  equations  i.o  predict  optimal 
training  assignment 

10 
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Three  studies  In  this  area  have  been  completed  — two  to  develop  and 
cross-valldate  the  multiple  regression  equations  and  one  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  regression  eq\iatlon  procedure  for  training  group 
assignment. 

The  results  of  the  three  studies  completed  have  been  siunmarlzed  In 
the  following  reports: 

WllUges,  B.  H.,  Ullllges,  R.  C. , and  Savage,  R.  E.  Models  for  automated 
motor  skills  training.  Proceedings  of  the  21st  annual  meeting  of  the 
Human  Pactors  Society,  San  Francisco,  California,  1977,  18-22. 

Wllllges,  B.  H.,  WlUlges,  R.  C. , and  Savage,  R.  E.  Matching  Initial 
performance  and  the  measurement  of  sex  differences.  Proceedings 
of  the  6th  symposium  on  Psychology  In  the  DoD.  Colorado  Springs, 

Colorado,  April,  1978. 

Savage,  R.  E.,  Wllllges,  R.  C.,  and  Wllllges,  B.  H.  Individual  differences 
In  motor  skill  training.  Proceedings  of  the  6th  symposium  on 
Psychology  In  the  DoD.  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  April,  1978. 

Savage,  R.  E.,  Wllllges,  R.  C.,  and  Wllllges,  B.  H.  Cross-validation  of 
regression  equations  to  predict  performance  In  a pursuit  tracking 
task.  In  E.  J.  Balse  and  J.  M.  Miller  (Eds.)  Proceedings  of  the  22nd 
annual  meeting  of  the  Human  Factors  Society.  Detroit,  Michigan, 

October,  1978,  369-372. 

In  all  three  studies  a battery  of  six  tests  was  used  to  provide 
predictor  variables.  The  Information  processing  variables  were  Included 
based  on  the  woric  by  Martenulk  (1976)  and  others  which  suggests  that  limitations 
In  Information  processing  capabilities  can  limit  motor  performance.  The 
pretest  battery  Included: 
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(1)  Pursuit  Rotor  (motor  skill) 

(2)  Embedded  Figures  Test  (field  lodependence) 

(3)  Identical  Pictures  Test  (perceptual  speed) 

(4)  Maze  Tracing  Test  (spatial  scanning) 

(5)  Map  Memory  Test  (visual  memory) 

(6)  Cube  Comparison  Test  (spatial  orientation) 

The  Embedded  Figures  Test  Is  from  the  Educational  Testing  Service 
(Wltkln,  Oltman,  Raskin,  and  Karp,  1971),  and  the  last  four  tests  are 
paper-and-pencll  tests  from  the  Ekstrom,  French,  Harman,  and  Derman, 

(1976)  battery. 

A double  cross-validation  procedure  was  used  to  validate  the  regression 
equations  which  predicted  training  tlme-to-exlt  In  the  two-dimensional 
pursuit  tracking  task.  Standardized  scores  from  the  six  pretests  were 
used  to  generate  least  squares  regression  equations.  Five  stepwise 
regression  procedures  were  used,  and  the  equations  that  accoxmted  for  the 
most  variance  with  the  least  number  of  predictors  were  selected. 

2 

Table  2 presents  the  coefficient  of  multiple  determation,  R , the 

2 

estimate  of  shrinkage  (Kerllnger  and  Pedhazur,  1973),  R^,  and  the  number 
of  subjects,  n,  for  each  regression  equation  generated  In  Study  III. 

Separate  equations  for  male  and  female  subjects  as  well  as  overall  equations 
were  generated  for  the  adaptive  and  fixed-difficulty  training  conditions. 

In  the  overall  eqtiatlons  sex  of  the  student  was  used  as  an  additional 
predictor. 

All  of  the  equations  generated  In  Study  III  were  reliable  at  the  .05 

level  and  accounted  for  at  least  43Z  of  the  variance.  In  general  the 

separate  equations  generated  for  male  and  female  subjects  accounted  for  more 

variance  than  the  overall  equations.  Although  sex  was  used  as  a predictor  In 
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TABLE  2 

2 2 

Coefficients  of  Multiple  Deteraination  (R  ),  Estimate  of  Shrinkage  (k^) i 
and  Nuaber  of  Subjects  (n)  for  First-Order  Regression  Equations 


Subjects 

Training  Condition 

Adaptive 

Fixed  Difficulty 

n 

r2 

r2 

s 

n 

r2 

r2 

s 

Overall 

31 

.721 

.690 

28 

.639 

.610 

ttale 

17 

.750 

.717 

16 

.803 

.758 

Female 

14 

.817 

.756 

12 

.431 

.374 

the  overall  equations.  It  was  a significant  predictor  only  for  adaptive 
training.  These  results  demonstrated  that  It  Is  possible  to  predict  tlme- 
to-ezlt  using  a regression  approach  and  Information  processing  factors  as 
predictors. 

In  Study  IV  cross-validation  data  were  obtained  by  replicating  the 
original  design.  A double  cross-validation  procedure  was  employed  where 
the  original  equations  ware  used  to  predict  tlme-to-exlt  for  the  new  sample 
and  new  regression  equations  were  generated  from  the  new  sample  and 
used  to  predict  tlme-to-exlt  for  the  original  sample  t>oth 

sables  correlations  were  calculated  between  the  predicted  and  actual  scores 
and  r|>2)  . The  coefficients  of  multiple  determination  are  summarized 
In  Table  3. 

Reduction  or  shrinkage  was  expected  In  the  cross-validated  correlation 
as  cong>ared  to  the  original  correlations  due  to  the  new  samples  of  subjects 
and  testing  time.  When  the  original  equations  were  used  to  predict  tlsm- 
to-exlt  for  the  new  sasgile,  the  cross-validated  coefficient  of  determination 
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compared  favorably  with  the  estimates  of  shrinkage  (Kerllnger  and 
2 

Pedhauzer,  1973)  (R  ) except  for  the  equations  developed  for  females  using 


adaptive  training  and  males  using  fixed-difficulty  training.  When  the  new 


cross-validated  coefficients  of  determination  (^2^  compared  relatively 

2 

well  with  the  estimates  of  shrinkage  (R  ) except  for  the  equation  developed 


for  females  using  fixed-difficulty  training.  It  should  be  noted  that  althou^ 


the  actual  shrinkage  of  the  equation  developed  for  males  using  fixed-difficulty 


training  did  not  exceed  the  estimated  shrinkage,  the  coefficient  of  determination 


equations.  Therefore,  the  data  from  the  two  samples  were  combined,  and  new 


overall  equations  were  generated  (see  Table  4).  Each  of  these  equations  Is 


training  time.  Although  the  Embedded  Figures  Test  Is  the  dominant  predictor 


In  both  equations,  all  other  factors  differ.  Sex  is  a reliable  predictor 


only  for  adaptive  training.  These  equations  were  selected  to  discriminate 


between  the  two  training  conditions  In  order  to  assign  students  to  an  optimal 


training  condition  based  on  Individual  characteristics  (Study  V) 


In  Study  V 60  male  and  60  female  students  were  either  randomly  assigned 


or,  using  the  regression  equations,  matched  or  mismatched  to  fixed-difficulty 


training  group  assignment  techniques.  Students  were  "matched"  to  a training 


condition  based  upon  their  shorter  predicted  tlme-to-exlt  score  or 


'mismatched"  based  upon  their  longer  predicted  tlme-to-exlt  score 


scores  Indicated  reliable  main  effects  of  sex,  F (1,108)  *■  40.6,  £<0.0001 


Fixed-Difficulty  Training 


639 

.803 

.431 

610 

.758 

.374 

444 

.178 

.482 

611 

.474 

.905 

538 

.324 

.856 

472 

.333 

.003 

TABLE  3 


Coefficients  of  Multiple  Determination  from  Cross-Validation 


2 2 2 
(Original  R , Shrunken  R , and  Cross-Validation  R ) 


Overall 


Female 


TABLE  4 


Conblmd  Saiq>le  Regression  Eqiiatlons  for  Training  Tlme-to-Exlt 


Adaptive 


TE  - 1326.85  + 381.82  EE  - 307.48  IM  + 259.52  SE 

n - 51 

- .756 

R^  - .740 
s 

.0001 


Fixed  Difficult 


TE  - 994.57  + 405.77  EF  + 251.3  IP  - 139.28  CC 


n ■ 48 

R^  - .632 

R^  - .607 
s 

p<^  .0001 


1 


CC  ■ Cube  Conparlson  Test 
EF  Eobedded  Figures  Test 
IP  ■ Identical  Pictures  Test 
Ml  > Map  Memory  Test 
SE  Sex  of  Student 


and  assignment  procedure,  £ (2,108)  ■ 17.27  £<0.0001.  Figure  3 depicts  the 
time-to-exit  scores  by  training  type  and  assignment  procedure.  Use  of  the 
regression  equations  for  training  resulted  in  approximately  a 50%  reduction 
in  training  time  in  both  training  conditions  over  a random  assignment 
procedure.  In  addition,  within-group  variability  was  reduced  30-60%  using 
the  matching  procedure  for  training  group  assignment. 

Neither  the  main  effect  of  training  type,  F (1,108)  - 1.36,  £ * 0.25, 
nor  the  interaction  of  training  type  and  assignment  procedure,  F (2,108)  • 
1.01,  £ - 0.37,  were  reliable.  These  results  are  important  because,  if  the 
study  had  been  designed  merely  to  compare  adaptive  and  fixed-difficulty 
training,  it  would  have  provided  no  support  for  selecting  one  training 
method  over  another.  The  training  designer  might  then  feel  free  to  choose 
arbitrarily  one  training  type.  However,  these  results  strongly  support 
the  efficiency  of  Individualizing  training  by  providing  several  training 
alternatives  and  using  multiple  regression  to  predict  the  best  training 
performance.  Currently  this  research  is  being  extended  to  additional 
training  alternatives  and  to  a new  student  population,  cadets  from  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 


Figure  3.  Average  training  tline-to-exlt  scorea  by  assignment  procedure 

and  training  type  (females-solld  bars;  males-cross-hatched  bars) 
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PUBLICATIONS 

During  the  contract  year  six  papers  were  published,  and  one  paper 
was  submitted  for  publication.  These  papers  include  a review  of 
adaptive  training  research  Issues  and  presentations  of  laboratory 
research  related  to  learner-centered  training,  augmented  feedback  in 
adaptive  training,  sex  differences  and  matching  procedures,  and  a 
regression  approach  to  individual  differences.  Citations  for  these 
papers  are  given  below.  The  Appendix  Includes  a copy  of  each  paper 
or  an  abstract. 

Published  Papers 

Hllllges,  B.  H.  and  Hilliges,  R.  C.  Learner-centered  versus  automatic 
adaptive  motor  skill  training.  Journal  of  Motor  Behavior,  1977, 

325-331. 

Wllllges,  R.  C.  and  Wllliges,  B.  H.  Critical  variables  in  adaptive 
motor  skills  training.  Human  Factors,  1978,  20,  201-214. 

Savage,  R.  E. , Wllllges,  R.  C. , and  Wllllges,  B.  H.  Individual  differences 
in  motor  skill  training.  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Psychology  in  the  DoD 
Symposium.  April,  1978. 

Wllllges,  B.  H. , Wllllges,  R.  C. , and  Savage,  R.  E.  Matching  initial 
performance  and  the  measurement  of  sex  differences.  Proceedings  of  the 
Sixth  Psychology  in  the  DoP  Symposium,  April,  1978. 
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Santa  Monica,  California:  The  Human  Factors  Society,  October,  1978,  105-109. 


Savage,  R.  E. , Wllliges,  R.  C.,  and  Ullllges,  B.  H.  Cross-validation 
of  regression  equations  to  predict  performance  in  a pursuit  tracking 
task.  In  E.  J.  Balse  and  J.  M.  Miller  (Eds.)  Proceedings  of  the  22nd 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Human  Factors  Society.  Santa  Monica,  California: 
The  Human  Factors  Society,  October,  1978,  369-372. 

Papers  Submitted  for  Publication 

Wllliges,  B.  H.  Computer  augmented  motor  skills  training.  Proceedings 
of  the  International  Conference  on  Cybernetics  and  Society,  Tokyo-Kyo to 
Japan,  November,  1978,  in  press. 
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PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL 
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The  research  effort  was  directed  by  Dr.  Robert  C.  Williges,  who 
Is  a professor  In  industrial  engineering  and  operations  research  and 
of  psychology  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University. 
Dr.  Williges  was  assisted  by  a part-time  research  associate,  Beverly 
H.  Williges,  a full-time  research  associate,  John  E.  Evans,  and  two 
graduate  research  assistants,  Ricky  E.  Savage  and  David  0.  Cote.  Mr. 
Evans  is  responsible  for  all  computer  support  at  the  Human  Factors 
Laboratory  and  provided  the  task  simulation  and  systems  programming 
for  the  project.  Ms.  Williges  managed  the  empirical  research  effort. 
Messrs.  Savage  and  Cote  participated  in  the  conduct  and  analysis  of  the 
research.  Resumes  of  these  five  key  personnel  follow. 
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ROBERT  C.  WILLIGES 


Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering 
Professor  of  Psychology 


EDUCATION 


A.B.,  Psychology,  1964  Wittenberg  University 

M.A.,  Psychology,  1966  The  Ohio  State  University 

Ph.D.,  Engineering  Psychology,  1968  The  Ohio  State  University 

EXPERIENCE 

Dr.  Willlges  joined  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Engineering 
and  Operations  Research  in  1976.  Before  becoming  a member  of  the  faculty 
at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  he  spent  eight 
years  from  1968  to  1976  as  a member  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign.  In  addition  to  his  teaching 
appointment,  he  was  associated  both  with  the  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Center 
(1968-70)  where  he  conducted  research  on  human  factors  applications  to 
highway  systems  and  the  Aviation  Research  Laboratory  (1970-76)  where  he 
conducted  research  dealing  with  pilot  training  and  enhancement  of  aircraft 
controls  and  displays.  While  at  The  Ohio  State  University  he  was  employed 
at  the  Human  Performance  Center  (1964-68)  and  conducted  simulation  research 
on  air  traffic  control  systems  and  human  monitoring  of  complex,  computer- 
generated displays. 

Besides  his  extensive  experience  in  conducting  and  managing  human  factors 
research,  he  has  taught  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  statistics, 
research  methodology,  industrial  psychology,  human  performance,  engineering 
psychology,  and  human  factors  in  systems  design.  His  publications  in  human 
factors  include  topics  dealing  with  team  training,  decision  making,  simple 
and  complex  visual  monitoring  performance,  inspection  behavior,  and  human 
performance  in  complex  system  operation  including  investigation  of  rate- 
field,  frequency-separated,  predictor,  computer-generated,  and  time- 
compressed  displays,  interpretability  of  TV-displayed  cartographic  information, 
applications  of  response  surface  methodology,  motion  cues  in  simulation, 
transfer  of  training,  and  adaptive  training  procedures. 

AFFILIATIONS  AND  AWARDS 

Human  Factors  Society  (Fellow,  1975):  editor.  Human  Factors  (1976),  associate 
editor.  Human  Factors  (1978-75),  reviewing  editor.  Human  Factors  (1971-73), 
publications  board  (1974-75),  and  president,  Sangamon  Valley  Chapter  (1971-72); 
American  Psychological  Association  (Fellow,  Division  21,  1975);  secretary- 
treasurer,  Division  21  (1972-76);  consulting  editor  Catalog  of  Selected 
Documents  in  Psychology  (1975-76);  Psi  Chi;  and  occasional  reviewing  editor 
for  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology,  American  Journal  of  Psychology, 

Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  and  Behavioral  Research  Methods  and  Instrumentation. 
He  is  listed  in  the  American  Men  and  Women  of  Science,  Who's  Who  in  the  Midwest, 
and  1978  Outstanding  Young  Men  of  America,  and  was  awarded  the  1974  Jerome  H. 

Ely  Award  for  the  outstanding  article  published  in  Human  Factors  during  1973. 
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BEVERLY  H.  WILLIGES  Research  Associate 

Human  Factors  Laboratory 
Department  of  Industrial  Engineering 
and  Operations  Research 


EDUCATION 


A,B.,  Psychology,  1965  (cum  laude) 
M.A.,  Psychology,  1968 


Wittenberg  University 
The  Ohio  State  University 


EXPERIENCE 

Ms.  Wllllges  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Human  Factors  Laboratory  as  a research 
associate  In  1976.  Her  primary  responsibilities  Include  the  development 
and  supervision  of  research  on  automated  training  systems,  the  design  of 
experiments,  statistical  analysis,  and  report  preparation.  From  1971-1976 
she  was  a research  associate  at  the  Aviation  Research  Laboratory,  University 
of  Illinois,  where  she  was  Involved  In  basic  and  applied  research  to  develop 
adaptive  systems  for  pilot  training.  Previously,  she  worked  for  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute,  Columbus  Laboratories,  where  she  was  responsible  for 
the  development  of  self- Instructional  training  programs  to  be  used  In  Industry, 
government,  and  education.  She  was  also  Involved  In  the  collection, 
evaluation,  and  Interpretation  of  large-scale  survey  data.  While  at  Battelle 
she  attended  a short  course  at  the  University  of  Michigan  for  writers  of 
programmed  Instruction.  Her  primary  research  Interests  are  In  the  areas  of 
motor  learning,  computed-augmented  Instruction,  and  simulation.  Her 
publications  Include  self- Instructional  training  programs  and  papers  dealing 
with  research  on  simulation,  learner-centered  Instruction,  computer  adaptive 
training,  and  Individual  differences  In  motor  learning. 

AFFILIATIONS  AND  AWARDS 

Human  Factors  Society:  Executive  Council,  member  (1976-1981);  Training 
Technical  Group,  steering  comnlttee  (1975-1978),  chairperson  (1978-1979); 

Human  Factors:  associate  editor  (1975);  consulting  editor  (1976-present); 
Aviation  Research  Monographs:  associate  editor  (1971-1973);  Alpha  Lambda 
Delta:  Psi  Chi;  Delta  Phi  Alpha;  Mortar  Board;  Charles  Platt  Award  In 
Psychology;  Outstanding  Young  Woman  of  America  (1978). 
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JOHN  E.  EVANS,  III  Research  Associate 

Human  Factors  Laboratory 
Department  of  Industrial  Engineering 
and  Operations  Research 

EDUCATION 

B.S.,  Electrical  Engineering,  1974  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

(with  distinction)  and  State  University 

M.S.,  Computer  Science  and 

Applications,  1975  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

and  State  University 

EXPERIENCE 

Mr.  Evans  joined  the  staff  of  the  Human  Factors  Laboratory  as  a research 
associate  in  1976.  He  has  since  been  involved  in  systems  software  modifi- 
cations, corrections,  and  enhancements  and  applications  software  development 
including  real-time  simulation,  dynamic  computer  graphics,  data  reduction, 
real-time  data  acquisition,  computer  transaction  systems  design  and 
implementation,  program  debugging  aids  and  instrumentation  and  on-line 
experiment  control  using  intercoranented  DEC  PDF  11/10  and  11/55  mini-computers. 
In  addition,  he  has  been  involved  in  systems  and  applications  software  develop- 
ment in  the  area  of  magnetic  tape  file  processing  and  program  library  main- 
tenance on  the  IBM  370/158  university  computers. 

From  1975-1976  Mr.  Evans  was  a systems  analyst  in  the  Technical  Computer 
Systems  Development  Group  at  the  Shell  Information  Center,  Shell  Oil  Co. 
in  Houston,  Texas  where  he  was  involved  in  systems  software  development, 
program  instrumentation,  and  systems  measurement  and  performance  evaluation 
for  UNIVAC  1100  series  computers.  In  addition,  he  was  involved  in  utility  and 
user  aid  software  development  for  the  VM/CMS  system  operating  on  an  IBM  370/158. 

Previously,  Mr.  Evans  worked  as  a graduate  research  assistant  in  the  Computer 
Engineering  Laboratory,  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering,  VPI  & SU  where 
he  developed  a software  system  . In  addition,  he  developed  an  extensive 
Fortran  callable  subprogram  library  providing  many  processing  extensions  to 
ANSI  Fortran  IV  on  the  IBM  360. 

AFFILIATIONS  AND  AWARDS 


Eta  Kappa  Nu;  Tau  Beta  Pi;  Kappa  Theta  Epsilon  (Co-operative  Education  Honor 
Society);  Upsllon  Pi  Epsilon:  The  Lepidopterists'  Society 
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Graduate  Research  Assistant 
Human  Factors  Laboratory 
Department  of  Industrial  Engineering 
and  Operations  Research 


EDUCATION 


B.S.,  Psychology,  1976 
(with  honors) 


Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University 


EXPERIENCE 

Mr.  Savage  la  currently  completing  hla  M.S.  In  human  factors  engineering. 

He  has  two  years  of  undergraduate  research  experience  at  VPI  & SU  In  the 
Department  of  Psychology  working  In  the  area  of  human  learning  and  human 
choice  behavior.  He  also  has  two  years  of  gradtiate  research  experience  at 
the  Human  Factors  Laboratory  at  VPI  & SU  working  In  the  area  of  Individual 
differences  In  motor  skill  training.  Other  areas  of  research  experience 
Include  the  measurement  of  operator  workload  and  visual  perception.  His 
primary  research  Interests  are  Individual  differences  In  motor  skill  train- 
ing, adaptive  training,  human  learning,  and  the  measurement  of  operator 
workload . 


AFFILIATIONS 

Student  member  of  the  Human  Factors  Society,  the  American  Institute  of 
Industrial  Engineers,  and  the  American  Psychological  Association 
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Graduate  Research  Assistant 
Human  Factors  Laboratory 
Department  of  Industrial  Engineering 
and  Operations  Research 

EDUCATION 

B.A.,  Applied  Psychology,  1977  University  of  Vermont 

EXPERIENCE 

Mr.  Cote  entered  the  Human  Factors  program  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University  in  the  Fall  of  1977  and  has  served  as  a gpraduate 
assistant  since  that  time.  While  pursuing  his  M.S.  in  industrial  engineering, 
he  has  conducted  research  on  the  effects  of  augmented  feedback  in  adaptive 
motor  skills  training.  His  primary  research  interests  are  in  safety,  training, 
and  the  application  of  human  factors  to  military  systems. 

AFFILIATIONS  AND  AWARDS 

Second  Lieutenant,  United  States  Arr^;  American  Institute  of  Industrial 
Engineers;  Human  Factors  Society;  Member  of  Training  and  Safety  Technical 
Groups;  Student  Ambassador  to  Brazil  (1973) 
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INTERACTIONS 

Papers  Presented  at  Meetings 

Savage,  R.  E.,  Wllllges,  R.  C.,  and  Wllllges,  B.  H.  Individual  differences 
in  motor  skill  training.  Paper  presented  at  the  Sixth  Psychology  in  the 
DoD  Symposium,  April,  1978. 

Wllllges,  B.  H.,  Wllllges,  R.  C.,  and  Savage,  R.  E.  Hatching  initial 
performance  and  the  measurement  of  sex  differences.  Paper  presented  at 
the  Sixth  Psychology  in  the  DoD  Symposium,  April,  1978. 

Cote,  D.  0.,  Wllllges,  B.  H. , and  Wllllges,  R.  C.  Augmented  feedback 
in  adaptive  motor  skill  training.  Paper  presented  at  the  22nd  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Human  Factors  Society,  October,  1978. 

Savage,  R.  E. , Wllllges,  R.  C.,  and  Wllllges,  B.  H.  Cross-validation 
of  regression  equations  to  predict  performance  in  a pursuit  tracking  task. 
Paper  presented  at  the  22nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Human  Factors  Society, 
October,  1978. 

Wllllges,  R.  C.  and  Wllllges,  B.  H.  Automated  motor  skills  training 
optimized  for  individual  differences.  Paper  presented  at  the  Review 
of  Air  Force  Sponsored  Basic  Research:  Flight  and  Technical  Training, 
April,  1978. 
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Consulting 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  Department  of  Behavioral  Science  and 
Leadership,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  April  22,  1978.  Coordination 
of  proposed  joint  research  effort  between  VPI  & SU  and  the  Air  Force 
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Academy  with  Lt.  Col.  Jefferson  Koonce. 
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LEARNER-CCNTEREO  VERSUS  AUTOMATIC  AOARTIVE 
MOTOR  SKILL  TRAIMNQ 

B«Mrty  K «MIII0M  and  Robwt  C WlMgM 

Dapartmant  at  litduainal  Bnginaahng  and  Oparadona  Naaaarch 
Virginia  Polylachnic  Inamuta  and  Slala  UnNarady 

Tnraa  typaa  at  training  (Hxad-dmculty,  automadc-adapilua,  and  laamar- 
cantarad)  wara  uaad  to  taacti  19  mala  and  18  famala  studanta  a two- 
dlmanaional  purauit-tracking  taak.  A 7-min  tracking  saaaion.  in  whicn  task 
dmculty  aimtad  aach  minuta,  waa  uaad  to  maaaura  trartatar.  Athough  training 
typa  did  not  raault  in  ditlarancaa  in  training  lima,  studanta  trainad  under 
laamar-cantarad  procaduraa  had  laaa  tracking  arror  during  transtar.  Famalaa 
raquirad  on  thaatrarvgatwica  as  much  training  as  malaa.  During  Iranafar  no  sax 
dllfarancaa  wars  ntdad.  Tha  ditlarancaa  in  training  Uma  for  malaa  and  famalaa 
may  rallact  pravioua  axparianca  with  similar  motor-control  taaka. 

Reoantty  a great  deal  ol  raaearch  haa  been  directad  toward  Individualizing  motor  skills 
training.  Spedllcaly , automatic  adaptive  training  tactiniquaa  have  bean  investigatad  under  tha 
aaaumption  that  such  training  providas  an  optimum  learning  modal  tar  motor  skills.  The 
adaptiva  model  assumes  that  tha  task  is  never  too  easy  or  too  ddncutt,  much  like  the  training 
provided  by  a skilled  individual  instnictor  (sea  Kelley.  1969b).  Adaptive  training  is  a closed- 
loop  system  in  which  some  aspect  of  the  studanfs  performance  is  monitored  and  used  in  a 

computer  algorithm  to  adjust  the  dmculty  of  the  training  task.  As  a result  of  this  feedback  loop, 
the  level  of  student  perfomumce  remains  relativsly  stable  over  tha  training  panod.  while  task 
dmculty  fluctuates  upward  and  downward.  The  adaptive  training  model  optimizes  training  by 
individually  ai^usting  task  difficulty  tar  a wide  range  of  skill  levels. 

The  antithesis  of  this  approach  puts  control  of  the  lesson  in  the  hands  of  the  student. 
Learner  control  may  take  two  different  forms:  decisions  about  strategy  or  decisions  about 
content  (Merrill.  Note  1 ).  Interest  in  leamer-centered  instruction  has  grown  out  of  the  need  to 
provide  affective  and  economical  instnicdon  tar  students  of  different  backgrounds  and  with 
various  learning  styles. 

Magar  and  his  aasodales  conducted  the  early  research  on  learner  control.  Mager  and 
Clark  (1963)  reviewed  this  research  and  concluded  that  leamer-centered  instnjctkm  resulted 
in  an  improved  student  attitude  toward  learning  and  in  some  cases  reduced  training  time. 
Campbel  (1964)  found  that  the  effectiveness  of  learner-controlled  instruction  was  no  dWerent 
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than  fixed-sequence  instruction  unless  students  were  coached  m sell-direction.  With  student 
coaching,  learner-centered  instruction  was  superior  in  terms  of  final  test  scores. 

More  recant  research  conducted  at  the  Naval  Personnel  and  Training  Research  Labo- 
ratory (Fredericks.  Note  2;  Lahay,  Crawford,  & Hurlock,  Note  3;  Lahey,  Hurtock.  & McCann, 
1973;  McCann,  Hurlock,  & Lahey,  Note  4;  Slough,  Ellis.  & Lahey,  Note  S)  supports  the 
following  conclusions:  (a)  learner-centered  instiuction  provides  motivation  for  students;  (b) 
learner  crxitrol  does  not  interfere  with  instruction;  and  (c)  In  some  cases,  learner-centered 
instnjction  results  in  reduced  training  time. 

The  affaclivaness  of  laamar-centared  instruction  may  diffar  for  various  types  of  stu- 
dents. Fry  (1972)  studiad  laamer-centered  instruction  with  students  divided  into  high/low 
aptitude  ^ high/low  inquiry  groups.  In  all  groups  but  the  low-aptituda/high-inquiry,  students 
preferred  the  leamar-cantarad  approach.  However,  improved  training  was  achieved  with 
learner-centered  instruction  only  by  the  high-aptitude/ high-inquiry  students. 

Learner-centered  instiuction  has  two  primary  advantages.  First,  because  elaborata 
logic  schemes  for  selecting  content  or  sequence  are  unnecessary,  leamer-centerad  instruc- 
tion is  economical  to  develop.  Second,  with  learner-centered  instruction,  the  students  learn  to 
evakiata  their  own  performance  and  develop  their  own  internal  feedback.  Adams  (1971) 
contends  that  developing  an  internal  feedback  model  is  an  essential  element  in  motor  learning. 
However,  all  of  the  research  on  learner-controlled  instruction  has  involved  cognitiva.  rather 
than  motor,  learning.  It  is  unclear  as  to  how  learner  control  of  the  instructional  sequence  in 
motor  learning  will  affect  the  learning  process. 

The  present  study  was  conducted  to  investigate  learner  control  in  motor  skills  training. 
Specifically,  the  expenment  was  carried  out  to  compare  the  ralativa  effectiveness  of  three 
types  of  training  in  learning  a two-dimensional  tracking  task.  The  three  types  of  training  were; 
(a)  fixed-difficulty  training  — this  is  the  traditional  learning  situation  in  which  task  difficulty  is 
always  at  the  exit  criterion  level,  and  student  performance  improves  as  the  task  is  learned;  (b) 
automatic-adaptive  training  — this  condition  uses  a computer  algorithm  and  some  aspect  of 
student  performance  to  manipulate  task  difficulty  and  maintain  a stable  level  of  performance 
during  training;  (c)  learner-centered  training  — this  condition  has  the  sturfent  directly  control- 
ling increases  or  decreases  in  task  difficulty  during  training.  Additionally,  the  relativs  effective- 
ness of  these  training  types  for  males  and  females  was  examined.  Effectiveness  was 
evaluated  using  both  training  arvi  transfer  measures. 

Method 

Experimental  task.  All  of  the  students  learned  a two-dimensional  pursuit  tracking  task. 
Figure  1 illustrates  the  display  presented  to  the  students.  Two  random,  band-limited  functions 
were  used  to  determine  the  X-Y  coordinates  of  the  forcing  function  symbol  ('X'  on  the  display). 
Operator  control  input  (symbolized  by  an  “O'  on  the  display)  was  generated  using  inputs  from 
the  isometric  controller.  The  size  of  the  two  symbols  was  restricted  to  a .55-x-.40-cm  rectangle. 
Effective  screen  size  for  the  movement  of  the  symbols  was  7.6  cm  x 7.6  cm.  (Xitside  the 
movement  area  of  ihe  symbols,  two  performance  bars  appeared,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
display.  The  bar  on  the  right  indicated  the  level  of  task  difficulty,  and  the  bar  on  the  left  provided 
performance  feedback  in  terms  of  the  tracking  accuracy  oi  the  student.  On  each  performance 
bar,  an  exit  criterion  line  appeared  about  three-fourths  of  the  way  up  the  bar  iitdicating 
acceptable  parfonnance. 

Training  was  divided  into  3-min  tracking  sessions  arxf  1-min  rests,  and  continued  until 
the  exit  criterion  was  reached.  To  obtain  the  exit  criterion,  students  had  to  get  both  performance 
bars  up  to  or  above  the  exit  cnterion  lines  and  keep  them  there  for  a penod  of  20  continuous 
sec. 

Task  difficulty,  in  terms  of  movement  of  the  forcing-function  symbol,  was  manipulated  by 
changing  the  band-limited,  low-pass  filter.  The  criterion  level  of  task  difficulty  dunng  training 
was  .55  Hz.  A small-step  adaptive  logic  was  used  to  manipulate  forcing  function  frequertcy. 
Absolute  vector  tracking  error  was  computed  every  60  msec  and.  in  the  adaptive  condition. 
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Rg.  1.  Pursuit  tracking  display  indicating  the  forcing  function  and  operator  control  input 
symbois.  the  feedback  bars,  and  the  exit  criterion  lines. 

was  compared  to  a tolerarice  limit  of  1 4%  of  the  screen  diagorial.  Whenever  tracking  error  was 
wrthm  toferance.  the  forcing  function  frequency  was  increased  by  .0005  Hz;  whenever  tracking 
error  was  outaida  of  tolerance,  the  forcing  function  was  decreased  by  .0005  Hz.  In  the 
leerrier-centered  condition,  task  difficulty  changed  upward  or  downward  by  .0005  Hz/60  msec 
whenever  the  student  pressed  one  of  the  two  buttons  on  the  keyset. 

For  each  control  stick  output  the  corresponding  positions  of  the  *0'  under  both  pure  rate 
and  pure  acceleration  control  dynamics  were  calculated.  The  actual  new  position  of  the  'O' 
was  determined  by  the  formula 


e,  - (l-c)  (1) 

where  6,  equals  the  order  of  the  control  system.  K is  a gam  constant.  S « the  Laplace 
transform,  and  a is  the  percentage  of  acceleration  control.  In  this  axponmeni  « was  50. 
Because  the  control  system  was  neither  a pure  rate  system  nor  a pure  accelemsonsystem.it  IS 
difficult  to  provide  a single  value  for  gain  output  of  the  control  sbck.  However,  if  a were  equal  to 
zero  in  EquaSon  1 (pure  velocity  control),  the  gain  output  at  maximum  sack  praeaurv  would  not 
have  exceeded  21 .2  cm/sec.  If  a were  equal  to  1 .0  (pure  aocelerason  control),  the  gam  output 
at  maximum  stick  pressure  would  not  have  exceeded  37.3  cm/sec. 

After  training  and  a 5-min  rest,  each  subiect  performed  the  7-mm  transfe:  lank  wfsch 
was  similar  to  the  training  task  except  that  no  performance  mformason  was  providod.  During 
transfer  the  difficulty  of  the  task  changed  after  each  minute  of  tracking.  Three  levels  of  iSfficulty 
were  presented:  the  exit  chterion  in  training  (.55  Hz),  one  more  difficult  than  the  exit  cntenon 
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(.65  Hz),  and  one  lasa  difficult  than  tha  exit  critanon  (.45  Hz).  The  order  ot  task  difficulty 
presented  was  countsrtMlanced  aaoss  the  subjects  in  each  trairxng  conditioo  using  a Latin 
square. 

Equip/rmM.  The  equipment  intartaoes  in  tha  expenmental  situation  invoivad  a Ray- 
theon 704  digital  computer  which  generated  inputs  to  a cathode-ray  tuba  display  aiKl  pro- 
cessed signals  from  a two-button  keyboard  and  a manual  controller.  Tha  computer  provided 
digital  signals  to  a symbol  generator  which  converted  them  to  analog  for  display  on  a 7.6-x- 
10.2-cm  Hewiett-Packard  (Model  1300A)  cathode-ray  tube.  A two-finger  isometric  controller, 
requiring  £ 1.4  kg  full-scale  pressure,  was  used.  Although  an  isometric  controller  does  not 
provide  a distance  cue  to  fadlilate  accurate  positioning,  it  Is  advantageous  for  ths  rapid 
movement  necessary  to  track  a higher-order  control  system  (Poulton,  1974).  To  inaease 
corffrol-diaplay  compatibility  and  to  reduce  control  reversals  in  tha  Y-axis,  both  the  controller 
and  the  display  were  tilted  slightly  so  that  control  movement  would  be  in  the  same  plane  as 
display  imvement. 

The  software  program  used  involved  two  real-time  cycles  — a ZO-msec  refresh  cycle 
and  a 60-msec  cycle  to  calculate  new  information  from  the  keyboard  and  the  controller.  Subject 
data  were  temporarily  stored  on  disc  and  then  transferred  to  magnetic  tape  at  the  end  of  each 
trial. 

Subjocta.  A total  of  36  subiects  participated  in  the  experiment.  Of  these,  six  males  and 
SIX  females  were  randomly  assigned  to  each  of  the  three  training  conditions.  The  subjects  were 
university  students  who  volunteered  for  the  experiment  and  were  paid  $5.00  each  for  their 
partiapation.  All  were  nonpilots,  naive  to  the  expenmental  task,  and  nght-handed. 

Results 

Training.  The  dependent  vanable  of  interest  in  training  was  the  time  required  to  roach 
the  exit  criterion.  A two-factor  analysis  of  vahanca,  with  training  type  and  sex  as  factors,  was 
conducted  on  the  time-to-axit  scores.  A reliable  main  effect  of  sox,  P(1 .30)- 12.14,  p<.001, 
was  revealed.  On  the  average,  males  required  approximately  9 min  to  reach  the  exit  critenon, 
whereas  females  required  more  than  twice  as  much  time  (approximately  20.5  min  on  the 
average). 

Mean  training  times  (in  minutes)  by  sex  and  training  type  are  given  in  Table  1.  For 
female  subjects,  lower  mean  training  times  were  obtained  using  an  adaptive  training  system, 
either  automatic  or  learner-centered.  However,  neither  the  training  type  main  effect  nor  the 
training  type  x sax  interaction  was  reliable  in  the  analysis  of  variance  (p>.05).  The  failure  to 
find  a reliable  training-type  effect  with  female  subjects  may  have  been  the  result  of  a relatively 
small  sample  size  arxl/or  the  large  variability  in  performance  among  female  subjects.  The  SO 
of  training  time  scores  for  females  was  13.1  min  as  compared  to  5.4  min  for  males. 

Table  1 

TValnlng  Time  to  Exit  (min) 


Training  Type 

Males 

Females 

SO 

X 

SO 

Rxed-difflculty 

8.0 

3.7 

27.2 

14.3 

Automatically-adaptlve 

9.0 

2.5 

18.1 

13.1 

Learner-centered 

9.7 

8.8 

16.2 

11.2 

Tranafer.  Vector  root-mean-square  (RMS)  error  was  integrated  over  each  minute  of 
tracking  during  transfer  A three-factor  analysis  of  vanance  on  vector  RMS  error,  with  training 
type,  sex,  and  level  of  difficulty  as  factors,  was  conducted. 
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The  main  effect  of  level  of  difficulty  was  reliable.  F(2.60)  >88.79,p<.001 , indicating  that 
the  three  different  band  limits  for  frequency  of  the  forcing  function  used  in  transfer  provided 
tasks  of  uniquely  different  levels  of  difficulty.  As  expected,  tracking  error  iiKreased  when  the 
low-pass,  band-limited  filter  was  set  at  higher  levels  (12.2%,  16.1%,  and  19.5%.  respectively). 
During  training  the  exit  cnterion  for  tracking  accuracy  was  14%. 

The  main  effect  of  training  type  was  also  statistically  significant,  f (2,30)  -3.99,  p < .05. 
A subsequent  Newman-Keuls  analysis  indicated  that  the  reliable  comoarfson  was  between  the 
students  trained  in  the  fixed-difliculty  condition  and  those  trained  in  the  learner-centered 
condition.  Vector  tracking  error  in  transfer  for  students  in  the  learner-centered  condition  across 
all  three  levels  of  task  difficulty  was  on  the  average  1 5.2%  of  the  screen  diagonal  as  compared 
to  17.3%  for  students  trained  in  the  fixed  condition. 

In  terms  of  sex  differences,  the  highly  reliable  difference  in  tracking  performance 
bMween  males  and  females  in  training  was  absent  in  transfer.  No  reliable  ditferances  In 
tracking  error  between  males  and  females  ware  found  in  transfer  (p  > .48).  This  is  especially 
noteworthy  for  the  highest  level  of  tracking  difficulty  (forcing  function  filter  at  .65  Hz)  which 
exceeded  the  maximum  level  of  task  difficulty  during  training. 

DiHIcuUy  shifts.  An  analysis  at  difficulty  scores  comparing  the  last  15  sac  of  each 
task-difficulty  section  In  transfer  to  the  first  15  sec  of  the  following  section  yielded  no  reliable 
differences  (p  >.  10)  by  training  type  or  sex,  indicating  that  the  subiects  had  relatively  the  same 
difficulty  or  ease  of  transitioning  ariKXtg  Ihe  various  sections  of  the  transfer  task.  These  data  fail 
to  support  earllsr  research  by  Gopher,  Williges,  WilUges,  and  Oamos  (1975)  vrfiich  yieldad 
strong  support  for  the  contention  that  adaptive  training  facilitates  the  adjustment  of  subjects  to 
changing  conditions. 

Vertical  versus  horizontal  axis.  An  analysis  of  variance  of  X-axis  and  V-axis  tracking 
error  Indicated  that  performance  on  the  X-axis  was  significantty  superior,  ^(1,30) -28. 14, 
p<.000i,  despite  attempts  to  maximize  display-control  compatibility  in  the  equipment  setup. 
This  result  supports  the  need  for  research  on  the  effects  of  independent  manipulation  of 
tracking  axes  In  adaptive  training  (see  Gopher  et  al.,  1975). 

OiscuMion 

Sex  differences.  Evidence  tor  differences  in  tracking  skill  in  adults  favoring  males  has- 
been  presented  by  Ammons,  Alprin,  and  Ammons  ( 1 955),  Noble  ( 1 970),  and  Noble  and  Noble 
(1972).  Yet  each  of  these  studies  share  certain  characteristics  that  set  them  apart  from  the 
present  study.  First,  none  of  these  earlier  studies  was  a training  situation  in  terms  of  defining  a 
behavioral  objective  and  measuring  time  necessary  to  attain  that  objective.  In  a!!  cases,  every 
subject  was  given  a specified  number  of  trials,  and  time-on-target  on  these  trials  was  mea- 
sured. Second,  the  experimental  task  In  each  study  was  the  rotary  pursuit,  arid  the  dependent 
measure  was  time-on-target.  Bahrick.  Fitts,  and  Bnggs  (1957)  pointed  out  that  using  a 
dependent  measure  which  requires  an  “arbitrary  choice  of  a cutoff  point  in  the  dichotomizing  of 
a continuous  response  distribution  can  Impose  significant  constraints  upon  the  shape  of  tire 
resulting  learning  curves'  (p.  256).  Time-on-target  scores  are  Insensitive  to  changes  in  level  of 
performance  outside  the  designated  target  region.  Therefore,  even  large  improvements  in 
performance  outside  the  target  zone  ate  not  reflected  in  time-on-target  scores.  Kelley  ( 1 969a) 
summarizes  this  argument  by  stating  that,  because  time-on-target  scores  are  rtot  equal- 
inten/al  measurements,  they  cannot  legitimately  be  summed,  averaged,  or  used  to  present 
learning  curves.  Therefore,  time-orv-target  is  an  inappropriate  measure  of  performance  over  an 
extended  period  of  time,  particularly  if  the  ranges  in  error  amplitude  vary  dramatically  among 
various  groups  of  subjects. 

In  the  present  study,  the  highly  reliable  sex  difference  reflected  in  training  time  was 
nonexistent  during  transfer.  Particularty  important  is  the  failure  to  find  a sax  differerx:e  in 
transfer  when  task  difficulty  was  increased  to  a level  higher  than  that  required  during  original 
training.  This  would  indicate  that,  although  women  may  require  some  additional  training  time 
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Initially  on  a motor-control  last;  similar  to  the  task  used  in  this  study,  no  performarKe  dif- 
ferences by  sex  could  be  expected  once  training  is  accomplished. 

It  is  interesbng  to  hypothesize  why  the  sex  dinersnoe  was  revealed  in  training.  An  .morta 
at  al.  (1955)  suggested  that  basic  skill  proficiertcy  is  a combination  of  fundamental  ability  and 
transferred  skill.  Presuming  that  fundamental  abilities  are  equal,  this  would  imply  that  females 
learn  fewer  motor  skttts  and  lees  wen  than  matae. 

Research  by  Noble.  Baker,  and  Jones  (1964),  who  studied  simple  dischmination 
reaction  time  for  both  sexes  at  vanous  ages,  supports  this  notion.  These  researchers  found  no 
differences  in  reaportse  speed  between  males  and  females  up  to  the  age  of  about  16  yr. 
However,  after  age  16.  tamale  performance  began  a fairly  linear  decline,  whereas  male 
performance  improved  until  age  20  when  it  too  undanwent  a progresaive  decline. 

The  sex  difference  revealed  in  the  present  study  may  very  weH  reflect  only  a diff  erenoe 
in  prior  experieiKe  with  similar  motor-control  tasks.  To  test  this  hypothesis,  an  analysis  of 
variance  on  vector  error  for  the  fixed-difficully  group  in  the  first  3 min  of  training  was  conducted; 
this  analysis  resulted  in  a reliable  sex  difference,  f (1,10) >9.45,  p<.0S.  At  least  in  the 
fixed-difficulty  condition,  males  and  females  were  not  equated  in  terms  of  initial  performance. 
Additional  research  is  needed  to  investigate  the  sex  versus  pnor  expenence  influences. 

Adaptive  logic.  Much  effort  has  been  experxled  in  an  attempt  to  optimize  the  human- 
learning  model.  Two  approaches  have  been  taken.  Some  investigators  have  sought  the 
optimum  training  model  to  be  used  for  all  individuals.  Their  research  has  involved  questions 
such  as:  when  should  changes  in  terms  of  difficulty  in  the  training  program  be  made;  what 
should  be  the  magnitude  of  these  changes;  should  stimulus  inputs  or  performance  standards 
be  changed.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  develop  a single  learrtiitg  model  which  will  allow  for  the 
previous  experienca,  aptitude,  arvf  motivational  level  of  a vanety  of  students.  A secortd 
approach  involves  a search  for  a means  to  measure  aptitude  and  personality  variables  which 
will  affect  learning  and  than  apply  these  measures  to  the  selection  of  appropriate  training 
matenal  and  teaching  strategy  for  each  student.  Unfortunately,  the  bases  for  forecasting 
performance  are  not  well  astablishad. 

A third  approach  was  examined  in  the  present  study  where  the  student  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  establish  his  own  decision  rules  for  training.  These  results  indicate  that  the 
student  is  quite  capable  of  effectively  manipulating  the  learning  situation  based  on  his  own 
intental  training  modal.  One  could  argue  that  learner-centered  instruction  fared  so  well  only 
because  the  computer  learning  algorithm  used  was  unsophisticated  and.  therefore.  subopS- 
mal  for  the  task  to  be  learned.  However,  until  more  sophisticated  logic  schemes  are  developed 
and  evaluated,  the  training  designer  might  be  well-advised  to  consider  a learner-centered 
approach  to  Individualize  motor  skills  training. 
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Th«  following  figure  should  have  appeared  in  the  paper  by  WiHiges  and  WiHigat  (Journal  of 
Motor  Bahan/ior.  1977.  9.  325-331)  on  Page  327  rather  than  the  Figure  t that  did  appear 


Rg.  t.  Pursuit  tracking  display  indicating  the  forcing  function  and  operator  control  input 
symbols,  the  feedback  bars,  and  the  exit  critenon  lines. 
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Critical  Variables  in  Adaptive  Motor  Skills 
Training 


ROBERT  C.  WILUGES'  and  BEVERLY  H.  WILLIGES,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  atui 
State  University,  Blacksburg,  Virginia 


.Automatic  adaptive  training  procedures  for  motor  skills  learning  have  been  suggested  for 
several  years.  Adaptive  training  is  a closed-loop  system  in  which  some  aspect  of  the  student's 
performance  is  monitored  and  used  in  a computer  algorithm  to  adjust  the  difficulty  of  the 
training  task.  Only  limited  research  exists  on  the  evaluation  of  these  procedures  both  in  basic 
laboratory  motor  learning  tasks  and  in  applications  to  flying  training  using  synthetic  flight 
trainers.  In  this  paper  critical  variables  dealing  with  the  performance  measurement  proce- 
dure, the  choice  of  the  adaptive  variable,  and  the  appropriate  adaptive  logic  are  evaluated. 
The  results  of  a series  of  laboratory  studies  are  reviewed,  and  several  suggestions  for  addi- 
tional research  as  well  as  a general  model  of  instruction  are  discussed.  It  was  concluded  that 
the  most  effective  automated  adaptive  motor  skills  training  probably  should  use  multivariate 
performance  measurement  schemes  which  manipulate  stimulus-related  adaptive  variables  in 
connection  with  a closed-loop  adaptive  logic  model  that  is  optimized  for  individual  differ- 
ences. 


INTRODUCTION 

Through  the  use  of  modern  computer 
technology,  it  is  now  feasible  to  consider  the 
implementation  of  automatically  adaptive 
procedures  in  a variety  of  human  factors 
problem  areas.  Adaptive  procedures  are 
characterized  by  the  automatic  change  in  one 
or  more  classes  of  variables,  the  adaptive  vari- 
ables. according  to  some  computer  logic 
scheme.  The  changes  in  the  adaptive  vari- 
able(s)  are  based  on  the  subject’s  perfor- 
mance which  is  continually  monitored.  Hud- 
son (1969)  proposed  using  these  procedures  as 
an  economical  way  of  conducting  mul- 
tiparameter research  in  human  factors.  The 

' Requests  for  reprints  should  be  sent  to  Or.  Robert  C. 
Willises.  130  Whittemore  Hall.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti* 
tute  and  State  Universitv.  Blacksburg.  Virginia  24061. 
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computer  would  constantly  compare  its 
polynomial  regression  model  of  predicted 
output  to  the  subject’s  response  and  adap- 
tively change  the  computer  model  until  some 
convergence  of  the  computer  model  and  sub- 
ject output  is  obtained.  Ince  and  Williges 
( 1 974)  used  adaptive  procedures  to  determine 
how  well  the  human  operator  detects  slow 
changes  in  system  dynamics.  Measures  of  at- 
tention to  predict  success  in  pilot  training 
were  developed  by  North  and  Gopher  (1976) 
using  adaptive  procedures.  Cross-adaptive 
procedures  as  discussed  by  Kelley  and  Wargo 
(1968)  have  been  used  by  Damos  (in  press)  for 
investigating  workload.  Through  the  use  of 
cross-adaptive  procedures,  the  level  of  diffi- 
culty on  one  task,  the  secondary  task,  is  in- 
creased automatically  once  performance  on 
the  other  task,  the  primary  task,  is  within  tol- 
erance. Adaptive  computer  aiding  using 
dynamic  utility  estimation  hsis  been  success- 
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fully  applied  lo  computer-aided  controls 
(Steeb,  Weltman,  and  Freedy,  1976)  and  to 
decision  aiding  (Leal,  Shaket,  Gardiner,  and 
Freedy,  1977).  In  adaptive  testing  (Hansen, 
Ross,  and  Harris,  1977)  the  computer  removes 
test  items  which  are  too  difficult  or  too  easy. 
.And.  finally.  Atkinson  (1976)  discussed  the 
use  of  adaptive  procedures  in  optimizing 
instructional  strategies  in  computer-based 
systems. 

However,  the  first  and  perhaps  most  popu- 
lar use  of  automatic  adaptive  procedures  is  in 
the  area  of  motor  skills  training.  Hudson 
(1962)  noted  anecdotically  that  much  of  his 
early  training  time  learning  to  fly  a helicopter 
was  spent  waiting  while  the  instructor  pilot 
brought  the  vehicle  back  under  control.  He 
reasoned  that  his  instruction  time  would  be 
more  benefical  and  efficient  if  the  stability  of 
the  craft  could  be  changed  adaptively  to  ad- 
just to  the  current  skill  level  of  the  student 
pilot  thereby  reducing  both  the  risk  of  losing 
control  of  the  helicopter  and  the  amount  of 
training  time  relegated  to  watching  the  in- 
structor pilot  regain  control. 

The  present  use  of  the  term  adaptive  train- 
ing often  refers  to  a motor  learning  task  in 
which  the  difficulty  or  complexity  of  the 
training  task  varies  directly  as  a function  of 
how  well  the  trainee  is  performing.  If  the 
trainee  is  within  a specified  error  tolerance, 
the  task  difficulty  or  complexity  increases 
until  an  exit  criterion  is  reached.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  trainee  is  outside  a specified 
error  tolerance,  the  task  difficulty  is  de- 
creased. Kelley  (1969a)  summarized  an  adap- 
tive training  system  as  requiring  a continu- 
ous measure  of  trainee  performance,  one  or 
more  adaptive  variables  that  can  change  the 
task  difficulty  or  complexity,  and  a logic  sys- 
tem for  automatically  changing  the  adaptive 
variable(s). 

Following  reports  by  early  investigators 
such  as  Kelley  and  Hudson,  interest  quickly 
developed  in  the  use  of  automatically  adap- 


tive techniques  as  a means  of  providing  effi- 
cient psychomotor  skills  training.  Several 
preliminary  applications  of  these  procedures 
to  complex  synthetic  flight  trainers  have  been 
attempted.  For  e.xample,  Lowes.  Ellis.  Nor- 
man, and  .Matheny  (1968)  adaptively  varied 
the  amount  of  turbulence  in  a Universal  Digi- 
tal Operational  Flight  Trainer  Tool;  Caro 
(1969)  discussed  the  use  of  adaptive 
techniques  in  the  Synthetic  Flight  Training 
System  used  in  helicopter  training;  and 
Brown,  Waag,  and  Eddowes  (1975)  presented 
a preliminary  evaluation  of  adaptive  proce- 
dures used  in  ground  controlled  approach 
training  in  an  F-4  Automated  Flight  Training 
System.  However,  not  all  research  supports 
the  superiority  of  adaptive  training  for  motor 
skills  (see  Lintem  and  Gopher.  1977,  for  a 
review),  and  it  is  these  conflicts  which  point 
toward  research  needed  to  optimize  indi- 
vidualized motor  skills  training. 

Fundamental  investigations  of  critical  vari- 
ables need  to  be  completed  before  more  pre- 
cise statements  can  be  made  about  the  utility 
and  limitations  of  using  computer-adaptive 
procedures  in  motor  learning  tasks.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  is  to  review  a series  of 
laboratory  research  efforts  directed  toward  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  choice  of  the  per- 
formance measurement  scheme,  the  adaptive 
variables,  and  the  adaptive  logic.  Addition- 
ally. the  results  of  these  related  studies 
suggest  some  research  needs  as  well  as  impli- 
cations for  a general  model  of  instruction. 

LABORATORY  TRACKING  TASK 

The  specific  data  reviewed  in  this  article 
pertain  to  a series  of  research  studies  which 
used  the  same  general  training  and  transfer 
tasks.  These  tasks  were  generated  by  a digital 
computer  which  provided  inputs  to  a 
cathode-ray  tube  display  and  processed  con- 
trol outputs  from  an  analog  control  stick.  The 
specific  details  of  the  hardware/software  sys- 
tem for  task  generation  varied  somewhat 
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across  the  studies,  and  these  details  are  pre- 
sented by  Gopher,  Williges,  Williges,  and 
Oamos  (1975),  Williges  and  Williges  (1977), 
and  Williges,  Williges,  and  Savage  (1977). 

Training  Task 

Each  subject  completed  a series  of  3-min 
tracking  trials  to  learn  a two-dimensional 
pursuit  tracking  task  in  which  two  random, 
band-limited  functions  were  used  to  deter- 
mine the  x-y  coordinates  of  the  forcing  func- 
tion symbol  "X”  on  the  display.  The  control 
output  "O"  was  generated  using  inputs  from 
the  analog  controller.  Figure  1 shows  the 
most  recent  version  of  the  task  in  which 
dynamic,  augmented  performance  feedback 
was  presented  in  addition  to  the  forcing  func- 
tion and  controller  symbols  used  in  the  pur- 
suit tracking  task.  One  feedback  bar  (the  right 
vertical  line  in  Figure  I)  depicted  the  current 
level  of  task  difficulty  in  relation  to  the  exit 
criterion  level  of  difficulty  (the  right  horizon- 
tal line  on  Figure  1).  The  left  feedback  bar 
showed  a smoothed  measure  of  current  track- 
ing accuracy  in  relation  to  both  the  accept- 
able level  of  accuracy  required  by  the  adaptive 
logic  and  perfect  performance  (the  left  two 
parallel  lines  on  Figure  1).  In  other  words, 
when  the  vertical  line  depicting  tracking  ac- 
curacy was  within  the  tolerance  allowed,  the 
task  difficulty  vertical  line  increased.  Con- 
versely, the  task  difficulty  decreased  when 
tracking  accuracy  was  out  of  tolerance.  This 
procedure  continued  until  the  subject  was 
able  to  perform  the  pursuit  tracking  task 
while  maintaining  both  feedback  bars  at  or 
above  the  exit  criterion  lines  continuously  for 
a specihed  period  of  time. 

Several  variables  in  the  task  were  pro- 
grammed to  serve  as  potential  adaptive  vari- 
ables in  manipulating  task  difficulty.  Three 
such  variables  were  used  across  the  studies 
reviewed  in  this  article.  One  variable  was  the 
change  in  the  band  limits  of  the  random  func- 
tions determining  the  x-y  coordinates  of  the 
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Figure  1 . Two-dimensional  pursuit  tracking  task  with 
adaptive  logic  and  augmented  feedback  indicator. 


"X"  symbol  in  the  pursuit  tracking  task.  A 
second  adaptive  variable  was  the  gain  output 
of  the  control  stick  which  was  increased  rela- 
tive to  the  effective  size  of  the  display.  And, 
the  third  variable  was  the  manipulation  of 
the  weighting  of  the  second-order  term  for  the 
control  output  ''O''  as  determined  by  the  for- 
mula, 


I 


00  = ( 1 -«)  li.  + a JS.  ( 1) 

S s- 

where  0(i  equals  the  weighted  order  of  the 
control  system,  K is  a gain  constant.  S is  the 
Laplace  transform  operator,  and  a is  the  per- 
centage of  acceleration  control. 

Transfer  Task 

Following  a short  rest  period,  each  subject 
in  all  the  studies  completed  a transfer  task 
which  was  a 7-min  tracking  session  similar  to 
the  training  task  except  that  no  augmented 
feedback  information  was  provided.  During 
transfer  the  level  of  difficulty  of  the  task 
changed  automatically  after  each  minute  of 
tracking.  Three  levels  of  difficulty  were  used; 
the  same  as  the  exit  criterion  in  training, 
more  difficult  than  the  exit  criterion,  and  less 
difficult  than  the  exit  criterion. 
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PERFORMANCE  MEASUREMENT 

An\  adaptive  training  paradigm  is  based  on 
an  automated  performance  measurement 
system.  Before  the  adaptive  variable  can  be 
manipulated  by  the  adaptive  logic,  a con- 
tinuous online  measure  of  operator  perfor- 
mance is  required  in  the  motor  skills  task. 
Usually  this  performance  measure  is  some 
indication  of  tracking  error.  Even  in  simple, 
one-dimensicnal  tracking  tasks,  the  re- 
searcher must  choose  between  a variety  of 
measures,  such  as  time  on  task,  average  abso- 
lute error,  and  root  mean  square  error  ( RMS). 
As  the  number  of  tracking  dimensions  in- 
creases. the  investigator  must  choose  be- 
tween separate,  single-axis  scoring  for  the 
adaptive  procedure  or  some  type  of 
combined-axes  scoring  such  as  averaging, 
largest-error  score,  or  vector  scores.  (Kelley 
1969b  provides  a detailed  description  of  these 
various  scoring  procedures.) 

Research  by  Gopher.  Williges.  Williges. 
and  Damos  (1975)  vividly  depicts  dimension 
differences  in  a two-dimensional,  pursuit 
tracking  task  which  varied  according  to  an 
adaptive  logic.  The  horizontal  and  vertical 
dimensions  adapted  separately  according  to 
RMS  errors  in  each  dimension.  Figure  2 clear- 
ly shows  that  the  adaptive  variables  adapted 
to  higher  levels  in  the  horizontal  dimension 
than  in  the  vertical  dimension  over  the  same 
period  of  time.  Obviously,  a combining  pro- 
cedure which  either  underestimates  or  over- 
estimates one  dimension  can  cause  the  adap- 
tive logic  to  change  the  difficulty  of  that 
dimension  at  an  inappropriate  rate  with 
regard  to  the  real  momentary  level  of  profi- 
ciency in  that  dimension. 

The  difference  in  rate  of  adaption  in  the  two 
dimensions  of  the  Gopher.  Williges.  Williges. 
and  Damos  (1975)  study  may  be  a function  of 
the  compatibility  of  the  control-display  ar- 
rangement (Fitts  and  Posner.  1957).  Tracking 
in  the  vertical  dimension  was  paired  with  the 


fore-ah  moi'ement  of  the  control  stick  in  an 
orthogonal  dimension,  whereas  movement  in 
the  horizontal  dimension  was  compatible 
with  the  right-left  movement  of  the  control 
stick.  Subsequent  research  by  Williges  and 
Williges  (1977)  involved  a tilted  display  sur- 
face and  controller  to  eliminate  the  orthog- 
onal arrangement.  Even  this  correction  did 
not  eliminate  the  differential  transfer  effects 
across  the  two  dimensions.  In  the  Williges. 
Williges.  and  Savage  (1977)  study,  the  same 
differences  were  obtained  with  the  display 
and  control  untilted.  Table  I shows  signifi- 
cantly larger  RMS  tracking  error  (p  < 0.05) 
in  the  vertical  as  compared  to  the  horizontal 
dimension  across  each  level  of  transfer  task 
difficulty  in  the  data  collected  in  both  Studv  1 
(Williges  and  Williges.  1977)  and  Study  2 
(Williges.  Williges.  and  Savage.  1977).  Train- 
ing in  both  of  these  studies,  however,  was 
conducted  using  an  adaptive  logic  based  on 
vector  RMS  error  of  the  two  tracking  dimen- 
sions. These  vector  calculations  permit  error 
in  one  dimension  to  be  compensated  for  by 
more  accurate  performance  in  the  other  di- 
mension. 

Research  Implications 

Even  in  the  case  of  laboratory  tracking 
tasks  using  adaptive  logic,  several  research 
issues  need  investigation.  In  multidimen- 
sional tracking,  the  approach  of  adapting 
each  dimension  separately  or  simultaneously 
needs  to  be  evaluated.  The  effect  of  various 
procedures  for  combining  dimensions  in 
adaptive  training  also  needs  further  research 
to  isolate  and  document  various  measure- 
ment biases  and  tradeoffs  among  these  ap- 
proaches. In  addition.  .Norman  (1973)  and 
Ricard  and  Norman  (1975)  demonstrated 
that  the  performance  measurement  interval 
can  also  affect  the  rate  of  adaption.  They 
suggested  an  optimum  interv'al  for  a roll- 
control  task,  but  this  optimum  may  vary 
among  different  tracking  tasks. 
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Figure  2.  Average  levels  of  adaptive  variables  during  each  3-min  training  trial  (Adapted  from  Gopher,  Williges. 
Williges,  and  Damos,  1975). 
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TABLE  1 


RMS  Tracking  Error  in  Transfer  by  Axis  and  Task 
Difficulty  (Percent  of  Scale! 


Axis 

Task  Difficulty 

Low 

Madium 

High 

Study  1 

Horizontal 

8.02 

10.55 

13.01 

Vertical 

8.92 

11.68 

14.13 

Study  II 

Horizontal 

4.54 

7.15 

9.19 

Vertical 

5.47 

8.01 

10.73 

Once  adaptive  procedures  are  extended  to 
operational  tracking  environments,  such  as 
flying  an  aircraft,  the  performance  measure- 
ment considerations  become  even  more 
acute.  In  an  aircraft  a variety  of  pilot  task  and 
systems  variables  combifie  to  determine  the 
resulting  pierformance  measures.  For  exam- 
ple. Vreuls.  Wooldridge.  Obermayer.  Johnson, 
Norman,  and  (joldstein  (1975)  measured  18 
pilot/system  variables  (e.g.,  elevator  stick 
force,  angle  of  attack,  airspeed,  roll  attitude, 
sideslip,  etc.)  every  0.1 5 s in  a flight  simulator 
which  incorporated  adaptive  logic.  Three  dif- 
ferent combining  procedures  for  the  resulting 
performance  measurement  used  in  the  adap- 
tive logic  were  evaluated.  These  combining 
procedures  included  a simple,  composite 
scaling  method  based  on  one  assumed  dis- 
tribution score,  a normative  scale  based  on 
empirically  derived  distributions  for  each 
separate  flight  maneuver  distribution,  and  a 
set  of  weighting  coefficients  based  on  a dis- 
criminant analysis  which  combined  the  best 
set  of  pilot/system  variables  that  discrimi- 
nated between  early  and  late  training  per- 
formance. Both  the  measures  based  on  the 
normative  scale  and  the  discriminant 
analysis  weightings  resulted  in  reduced  train- 
ing time  on  the  adaptive  simulator  system  as 
compared  to  the  original  composite  score. 


Additional  multivariate  measures  such  as 
these  need  to  be  developed  before  meaningful 
operational  use  of  adaptive  procedures  oc- 
curs in  complex  simulator  environments. 

ADAPTIVE  VARIABLES 

Another  important  consideration  in  adap- 
tive (raining  is  the  choice  of  the  adaptive  vari- 
able used  to  manipulate  task  difficulty.  Sev- 
eral variables  have  been  used.  .Most  aircraft 
simulator  applications  of  adaptive  training 
procedures  have  manipulated  variables  re- 
lated to  turbulence  (e.g..  Lowes.  Ellis.  Nor- 
man. and  .Matheny.  1968.  and  Brown.  Waag. 
and  Eddowes.  1975).  Laboratory  tracking 
task  investigations,  however,  have  manipu- 
lated various  adaptive  variables,  such  as  sys- 
tem stability  (Hudson,  1964):  damping  ratio 
(Gaines,  1967);  the  gain  effective  time  con- 
stant product,  system  compensation,  and 
forcing  function  in  a single-axis  tracking  task 
(Norman,  Lowes,  and  Matheny.  1972).  Little 
systematic  research,  however,  has  been  con- 
ducted to  provide  a basic  understanding  and 
rationale  for  the  appropriate  choice  of  the 
adaptive  variable. 

To  provide  a perceptual-motor  task  with 
sufficient  dynamic  range  of  performance  that 
would  allow  systematic  differences  in  speed 
of  learning  to  be  measured  reliably.  Crooks 
and  Roscoe  (1973)  chose  to  vary  the  ratio  of 
acceleration  to  rate  output  of  the  control  sys- 
tem as  defined  in  Equation  I as  the  adaptive 
variable.  The  general  result  of  their  study  was 
that  automatic  adaption  of  task  difficulty 
hindered  rather  than  facilitated  learning  as 
compared  to  a fixed  difficulty,  conventional 
training  procedure.  It  was  hypothesized  that 
this  finding  occurred  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  adaptive  variable. 

In  the  Crooks  and  Roscoe  (1973)  study,  as 
the  subject  practiced  the  task  and  error  de- 
creased. the  ratio  of  acceleration  to  rate  out- 
put of  the  control  system  varied.  As  the  con- 
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trol  system  changed,  a response  appropriate 
only  a moment  ago  for  one  control  system 
configuration  was  no  longer  correct.  Con- 
sequently, the  subject  had  the  additional 
ptxtblem  of  continually  adjusting  his  response 
strategy  in  the  adaptive  training  condition  as 
he  proceeded  toward  the  exit  performance 
criterion.  Generalizing  from  Osgood's  (1953) 
transfer  surface  developed  in  verbal  learning, 
one  can  postulate  that  changing  of  response 
strategies  to  similar  stimuli  should  result  in 
an  inhibition  paradigm  and  destroy  any  ad- 
vantages of  adaptive  training. 

To  test  the  hypothesis  that  certain  adaptive 
variables  inhibit  learning,  an  experiment  was 
conducted  by  Gopher.  VVilliges.  Williges,  and 
Damos  (1975)  to  compare  the  response  vari- 
able of  ratio  of  acceleration  to  velocity  con- 
trol as  an  adaptive  variable  to  two  other 
adaptive  variables.  These  variables  were 
adapting  the  gain  of  the  control  stick,  another 
response  variable,  and  adapting  the  band 
limit  of  a low-pass  Tilter.  a stimulus  variable 
analogous  to  frequency  of  the  forcing  func- 
tion. In  addition,  the  experiment  examined 
situations  in  which  more  than  one  of  these 
variables  was  adapted  simultaneously. 

The  training  results  are  summarized  in  Fig- 
ure 2 showing  several  reliable  effects  (p  < 
0.05).  Essentially,  the  highest  rate  of  adaption 
in  the  frequency  variable  occurred  when  fre- 
quency was  the  only  adaptive  variable,  and 
no  response-related  variables  were  adapted. 
The  rate  of  adaption  in  acceleration  was  great- 
er early  in  training  when  frequency,  the 
stimulus  variable,  also  adapted;  more  adap- 
tion occurred  in  gain  when  other  variables 
also  adapted.  During  transfer,  subjects 
trained  adaptively  generally  showed  more 
stable  performance  in  the  changing  task 
situation  than  the  subjects  trained  under 
fixed  difficulty  (p  < 0.05).  but  no  reliable  dif- 
ferences among  conditions  appeared  in  reten- 
tion (p  > 0.05). 

In  general,  these  data  tend  to  support  a 


conclusion  that  stimulus-related  rather  than 
resftonse-related  variables  are  recommended 
in  adaptive  training.  Certainly,  the  highest 
rate  of  adaption  as  shown  in  Figure  2 oc- 
curred when  the  stimulus  variable  (forcing- 
function  frequency)  was  the  only  adaptive 
variable.  In  addition,  the  rate  of  adaption  in 
the  two  response-related  variables  (gain  and 
percent  acceleration  control)  was  enhanced 
when  the  stimulus  variable  was  also  changed. 

Interpreting  the  effect  of  the  number  of  vari- 
ables adapted  simultaneously  is.  however, 
not  as  straightforward  because  the  study  con- 
sisted of  only  one  stimulus  variable  and  two 
response  related  variables.  The  general  ten- 
dency shown  in  Figure  2 is  that  the  highest 
rate  of  adaption  of  the  stimulus  variable,  fre- 
quency. seems  to  occur  when  only  one  vari- 
able at  a time  is  adapted.  As  more  variables 
are  adapted  simultaneously,  the  rate  de- 
creases. In  the  case  of  the  response  variable, 
control  stick  gain,  additional  variables  adapt- 
ing simultaneously  increases  the  rate  of  adap- 
tion. 

Research  Implications  I 

The  Gopher.  Williges.  Williges.  and  Damos  | 

(1975)  study  provides  some  empirical  evi-  I 

dence  that  a possible  underlying  relationship  | 

to  consider  in  choosing  an  adaptive  variable  | 

is  whether  the  variable  is  stimulus  or  re- 
sponse  related.  Initi.al  indications  seem  to  'i 

suggest  that  the  rate  of  adaption  is  enhanced  ,*I 

through  the  use  of  a stimulus-related  vari-  j: 

able.  This  finding  needs  to  be  extended  to  f, 

other  stimulus  variables,  and  possible  trans- 
fer  effects  need  to  be  more  clearly  defined.  In 
addition,  the  effects  of  type  of  adaptive  vari-  j 

able  and  number  of  adaptive  variables  need  | 

to  be  separated  through  factorial  manipula- 
tion so  that  separate  as  well  as  interacting 
effects  can  be  determined. 

ADAPTIVE  LOGIC 

Choice  of  the  adaptive  logic  scheme  is 
perhaps  the  crux  of  any  adaptive  training  i 
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situatiun.  The  original  lormulation  b\  Hud- 
son (1962)  was  a logic  scheme  in  which  the 
level  of  difficulty  of  the  adaptive  variable  in- 
creased as  the  level  of  error  d.,.reased.  Alter- 
nativelv.  Kelley  (1969a)  proposed  using  a 
time  derivative,  or  rate  of  change,  of  the  adapl- 
tive  variable  associated  with  the  perfor- 
mance measure.  In  other  words,  the  Hudson 
logic  requires  both  the  accuracy  of  perfor- 
mance and  the  level  of  the  adaptive  variable  to 
change  during  training:  whereas,  the  Kelley 
logic  maintains  performance  within  a certain 
tolerance,  and  the  adaptive  variable  changes 
during  training. 

Any  consideration  of  the  particular  logic 
scheme  in  adaptive  motor  skills  training  in- 
cludes not  only  the  general  form  of  the  logic 
itself,  but  also  the  effects  of  several  additional 
variables.  For  e.xample,  Norman  (1973)  and 
Ricard  and  Norman  (1975)  demonstrated  a 
relationship  between  the  performance  mea- 
surement interval  used  in  the  adaptive  logic 
and  the  training  task  characteristics  which 
are  adjusted.  Only  limited  data  exist  on  the 
positive  effects  of  augmented  feedback  (Kel- 
ley. 1969a,  and  Norman,  1973)  and  the  effect 
of  step  size,  the  amount  of  increase  or  de- 
crease in  the  level  of  difficulty  of  the  adaptive 
variable  (Kelley,  1969a).  These  considera- 
tions have,  in  turn,  led  to  alternative  logic 
schemes,  such  as  a system-theoretic  approach 
relating  training  to  control  of  an  abstract 
dynamic  system  (Gaines.  1974),  discrete  as 
opposed  to  continuous  changes  in  difficulty 
(Wood,  1969),  changing  error  rates  required 
for  adaption  (Crooks  and  Roscoe,  1973),  and 
differing  rates  of  increasing  and  decreasing 
task  difficulty  (Norman.  1973). 

When  one  considers  applications  to  synthet- 
ic flight  trainers,  the  adaptive  logic  would 
most  likely  manipulate  level  of  difficulty  on  a 
particular  flight  syllabus.  For  example, 
Wooldridge.  Vreuls,  and  Norman  (1978) 
made  a preliminary  investigation  of  eight 
different  training  methods  used  to  teach 


seven  different  instrument  flight  maneuvers 
including,  in  order  of  related  difficulty, 
straight  and  level,  climbs  and  dives,  climbs 
and  dives  with  reversals,  turns,  turns  with  re- 
versals. climbing  and  diving  turns,  and 
climbing  and  diving  turns  with  reversals. 
Within  each  of  these  maneuvers  the  syllabus 
consisted  of  eight  steps  of  difficulty  including 
various  combinations  of  initial  airspeed, 
angle  of  turn,  rate  of  climb  or  descent,  fore  or 
aft  center  of  gravity  of  the  aircraft,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  turbulence.  The  eighth 
level  of  difficulty  was  considered  the  criterion 
level  for  each  maneuver.  In  other  words,  this 
type  of  motor  skills  task  can  be  characterized 
as  a large  step  logic  paradigm  in  which  vari- 
ous logic  schemes  can  be  used  to  step  the  stu- 
dent through  the  training  syllabus.  The  seven 
logics  investigated  by  Wooldridge.  Vreuls, 
and  .Norman  (1978)  include:  three  adaptive 
logic  schemes  that  based  progression  on  both 
current  and  prior  performance;  an  adaptive 
logic  scheme  that  provided  for  progression  in 
two  dimensions,  either  to  a new  task  or  to  a 
new  task  stressor:  two  remedial  branching 
strategies;  and  random  e.\ercise  presentation. 
Each  of  these  was  compared  to  traditional 
training  by  an  instructor  who  used  the  same 
approach  with  all  students. 

Regardless  of  the  specific  variables  used  in 
the  adaptive  logic,  the  logic  scheme  can  be 
viewed  as  one  of  possibly  several  general 
models  of  motor  skills  training.  By  evaluating 
the  general  characteristics  of  these  models 
rather  than  the  models  themselves,  implica- 
tions can  be  drawn  for  the  design  of  efficient 
adaptive  logic  systems  for  specific  applica- 
tions. 

Models  for  Automated  Motor 
Skills  Training 

The  traditional  approach  to  motor  skills 
training  is  a fixed-difficulty  model  in  which 
students  are  initially  presented  the  criterion 
tajk  and  their  error  decreases  as  training 
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progresses.  Untortunalely,  this  model  has  no 
provision  for  individual  differences  in  prior 
experience  and  rate  of  learning  thereby  often 
making  the  training  task  too  easy  at  times  for 
some  individuals  and  too  difficult  at  times  for 
others. 

Adaptive  training  techniques  proi'ide  a 
method  for  individualizing  motor  skills  in- 
struction. Using  a closed-loop  model  in  which 
some  aspect  of  the  student's  performance  is 
monitored  and  a logic  svstem  is  used  to  ad- 
just the  difficulty  of  the  task,  the  adaptive 
techniques  optimize  training  by  individually 
adjusting  task  difficulty  for  a wide  range  of 
skill  levels.  But,  the  usual  approach  taken  in 
adaptive  procedures  is  to  use  only  one  logic 
system  for  all  individuals  with  the  implicit 
assumption  that  there  is  one  optimum  logic 
for  all  individuals.  Even  though  this  one  logic 
system  will  provide  a variety  of  individual 
task  difficulty  profiles,  it  may  not  provide 
enough  flexibility. 

The  antithesis  of  this  computer-controlled 
approach  puts  the  control  of  the  lesson 
strategy  in  the  hands  of  the  student  (Fry, 
1972;  Lahey,  Crawford,  and  Hurlock,  1976; 
Mager  and  Clark,  1963).  Students  directly  de- 
termine changes  in  task  difficulty.  The 
learner-centered  model  has  two  primary  ad- 
vantages. First,  learner-centered  instruction 
is  economical  to  develop  because  elaborate 
logic  schemes  for  selecting  content  or  se- 
quence are  unnecessary.  Second,  students 
using  learner-centered  instruction  learn  to 
evaluate  their  own  performance  and  thereby 
develop  their  own  internal  feedback  mech- 
anism. The  most  straightforward  way  to  im- 
plement the  learner-centered  approach 
is  to  make  the  motor  skills  task  manually 
adaptive  by  providing  a switch  which  allows 
the  students  to  increase  or  decrease  the  level 
of  difficulty  as  they  wish.  (Details  for  imple- 
menting this  procedure  are  discussed  by 
Williges  and  Williges.  1977.)  Students,  there- 
by, provide  their  own  training  strategy  as 


compared  to  one  computerized  logic  scheme 
present  in  an  automatically  adaptive  train- 
ing situation. 

Two  studies  were  conducted  to  evaluate  the 
relative  effectiveness  ot  various  training 
models  as  well  as  the  influence  of  individual 
differences  attributable  to  the  sex  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  first  study  was  reported  by  Williges 
and  Williges  (1977),  and  preliminary  data 
from  the  second  study  are  discussed  by  Wil- 
liges. Williges,  and  Savage  (1977).  The  second 
study  involves  an  open-loop  training  model, 
the  shifting-difficulty  model,  which  was  a 
strategy  adopted  voluntarily  by  many  sub- 
jects in  the  learner-centered  model  tested  by 
Williges  and  Williges  (1977).  In  the  shifting- 
difficulty  model,  task  difficulty  is  initially  set 
at  a low  level  sc  that  the  student  learns  to  use 
the  system;  then  after  a short  period  of  time 
(one  3-min  trial)  task  difficulty  shifts  to  the 
criterion  level  so  that  the  student  learns  the 
specific  task.  This  model  is  not  individualized 
in  that  the  feedback  loop  is  not  present;  i.e., 
the  shift  occurs  regardless  of  student  perfor- 
mance. 

Table  2 compared  the  transfer  RMS  error 
from  the  first  study  (Williges  and  Williges, 
1977)  with  the  final  results  of  the  second 
study.  Two  prominent  effects  are  present. 
First,  there  is  a marked  effect  of  sex  of  the 
student  as  evidenced  by  less  tracking  error 
(p  < O.OI)  for  males  than  females  m the 
second  study.  It  occurred  even  after  both 
sexes  were  trained  to  the  same  criterion  level 
of  performance.  This  result  disagrees  with  the 
results  of  the  first  study  which  revealed  no 
sex  differences  in  transfer  tracking  error  (p  > 
0.05).  Because  an  attempt  was  made  in  the 
second  study  to  match  males  and  females  on 
tracking  proficiency  prior  to  training,  these 
differences  certainly  need  to  be  investigated 
in  more  detail  to  determine  whether  addi- 
tional training  or  a different  type  of  training 
would  erase  the  sex  difference,  (n  both  of 
these  studies,  however,  there  was  no  statisti- 
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TABLE  2 


Overall  RMS  Tracking  Error  in  Transfer  by  Sex 
and  Training  Condition  (Percent  of  Scale) 


Training  Condition 

Sex 

Male 

Female 

Study  1 

Learner  Centered 

15.38 

14.99 

Adaptive 

16.51 

15.83 

Fixed  Difficulty 

17.48 

17.20 

Study  II 

Adaptive 

9.03 

11.69 

Fixed  Difficulty 

10.55 

11.73 

Shifting  Difficulty 

10.89 

11.53 

cally  reliable  sex  by  training  condition  in- 
teraction (p  > 0.05). 

Training  conditions,  which  represented  dif- 
ferent training  models,  resulted  in  reliable 
differences  in  transfer  tracking  error  across 
both  studies  [p  < 0.05).  Subsequent  New- 
man-Keuls  analyses  (p  < 0.05)  showed  lower 
RMS  error  for  the  students  in  both  the 
learner-centered  and  adaptive  training  condi- 
tions as  compared  to  the  fixed  difficulty  train- 
ing condition  in  the  first  study,  and  the  adap- 
tive condition  in  the  second  study  resulted  in 
less  RMS  tracking  error  than  either  the 
fixed  difficulty  or  shifting  difficulty  condi- 
tions. 

Interestingly,  it  appears  that  a closed-loop 
training  model  results  in  better  transfer  than 
an  open-loop  model  in  both  studies.  The 
learner-centered  and  the  adaptive  training 
models  are  both  closed-loop  type  models  in 
the  first  study,  whereas  only  the  adaptive 
training  condition  is  closed-loop  in  the  sec- 
ond study.  It  would  appear  that  future  re- 
search in  motor  skills  training  should  not  be 
concerned  with  comparisons  of  open-  versus 
closed-loop  models:  rather  the  concern 
should  be  with  optimizing  a closed-loop 
model  for  teaching  motor  skills.  The  feedback 
loop  can  either  be  applied  automatically 


through  adaptive  logic  schemes  or  directly  b> 
the  learner  in  a learner-centered  model.  In 
that  the  learner-centered  model  fared  so  well 
in  the  Williges  and  VVilliges  (1977)  study,  a 
training  designer  might  be  well-advised  to 
consider  a learner-centered  approach  (if  it 
can  be  implemented  without  substantially 
increasing  the  workload  of  the  student)  until 
more  sophisticated  automatic  logic  schemes 
are  developed. 

Research  Implications 

Several  research  issues  still  need  to  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  the  adaptive  logic.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  skill  training  is  individual 
rather  than  a group  experience,  a fi.\ed  logit- 
system  is  usually  considered  for  adaptive  sys- 
tems. Lintem  and  Gopher  (1977)  suggested 
that  changing  adaptive  equations  across 
training  as  opposed  to  one  fixed  adaptive 
logic  scheme  throughout  training  needs  to  be 
investigated  experimentally.  Atkinson  (1976) 
even  proposed  that  adaptive  logics  may 
change  as  performance  records  of  students 
using  the  system  identify-  more  beneficial  in- 
structional strategies. 

Research  also  is  needed  on  the  pairing  of 
individual  styles  of  motor  learning  with  the 
compatible  logic  schemes.  Recent  work  by 
Pask  (1976)  on  cognitive  tasks  indicates  that 
the  matching  of  the  instructional  strategy 
and  individual  characteristics  is  a critical 
factor  in  maximizing  training.  Pask's  re- 
search points  out  that  when  the  student’s  pre- 
ferred learning  style  and  teaching  strategy 
are  mismatched,  learning  is  severely  dis- 
rupted in  terms  of  comprehension  and  reten- 
tion. Conway  and  Norman  (1974)  proposed  a 
self-organizing  training  system  which  has  the 
capability  of  identifying  different  learning 
styles  based  on  both  a performance  profile 
and  an  individual  history  of  the  trainee.  Thev 
suggested  that  some  of  the  candidate  history 
parameters  for  determining  individual  differ- 
ences include  previous  experience,  personal- 
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ity  characteristics,  cognitive  components, 
psychomotor  ability,  and  the  trainee’s  social 
and  educational  background.  Subsequently, 
some  of  these  concepts  were  implemented  in 
the  development  of  a higher-order,  partially 
self-organizing  adaptive  flight  training  sys- 
tem with  a real-time  perspective  cathode  ray 
tube  display  (Vreuls.  Wooldridge,  Conway, 
Johnson.  Freshour,  and  Norman.  1977).  Addi- 
tional research  is  needed  to  determine  the 
specific  dimensions  of  individual  differences 
that  are  associated  with  various  adaptive 
logic  strategies. 

.Most  adaptive  logic  schemes  are  not  based 
on  e.xisting  human  learning  models.  Chatfield 
and  Gidcomb  (1977)  suggested  that  many  of 
these  models  may  be  used  to  formalize  the 
logic  in  higher-order  adaptive  systems  which 
are  tailored  to  individual  differences.  These 
models  can  be  used  to  describe  the  student's 
performance  so  that  the  adaptive  logic  can 
select  strategies  on  the  basis  of  hypothesized 
learning  states  of  the  individual.  Specifically, 
they  suggest  that  Markovian  models  similar 
to  techniques  presented  by  Wollmer  (1976) 
may  be  appropriate  for  adaptive  motor  skills 
training.  These  procedures,  however,  still 
need  to  be  refined  and  evaluated  in  an  adap- 
tive training  conte.xt. 

Another  important  issue  deals  with  the  role 
of  augmented  feedback  in  adaptive  logics. 
The  Kelley  (1969a)  adaptive  logic  system 
minimizes  the  usefulness  of  intrinsic  task 
feedback.  By  manipulating  task  difficulty 
based  on  performance,  a relatively  constant 
level  of  error  is  maintained  over  time.  Con- 
sequently, the  student  sees  no  progress  in 
terms  of  error  and  needs  augmented  feedback 
in  terms  of  the  level  of  task  difficulty.  The 
Hudson  (1962)  logic  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  contains  a great  deal  of  useful  intrinsic 
feedback  because  as  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
increases,  error  decreases,  which  is  fairly  ob- 
vious to  the  student  learning  a pursuit  track- 
ing task.  The  requirement  for  augmented 


feedback  clearly  differs  in  these  two  systems, 
and  the  role  of  such  feedback  needs  to  be 
evaluated.  In  addition,  the  optimal  technique 
for  withdrawal  of  augmented  feedback  dur- 
ing training  needs  to  be  investigated  in  order 
to  maximize  transfer  and  retention.  Con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  withdrawing 
feedback  adaptively  (analogous  to  fading  in 
programmed  instruction)  to  minimize  the 
performance  decrement  in  transfer.  One 
potentially  promising  procedure  is  to  manip- 
ulate augmented  feedback  adaptively.  Lintem 
(1977)  demonstrated  that  students  trained  on 
a computer-generated  visual  landing  system 
using  adaptively  presented  guidance  cue 
feedback  reached  transfer  criterion  [jcrfor- 
mance  quicker  than  either  the  continuous 
guidance  cue  feedback  group  or  the  control 
group  which  received  no  augmented  feed- 
back. 

Closely  tied  to  the  specific  manipulations  of 
the  feedback  variables  are  the  possible  in- 
teractions of  feedback  with  various  adaptive 
logic  constraints.  The  type  of  overall  adaptive 
logic  structure,  such  as  the  Hudson  (1962), 
the  Kelley  (1969a),  shifting  difficulty,  pre- 
programmed increase,  learner-centered 
manually  adaptive,  and  open-loop  fixed  diffi- 
culty systems,  needs  to  be  investigated.  Other 
adaptive  logic  variables  and  their  interaction 
with  feedback  requirements  should  be  ex- 
perimentally evaluated.  Some  of  these  adap- 
tive logic  variables  include  starting  the  adap- 
tive training  at  the  exit  versus  minimum  level 
of  difficulty,  allowing  the  difficulty  level  to 
exceed  or  not  exceed  the  exit  criterion,  having 
differing  adaptive  rates  for  increasing  and 
decreasing  difficulty,  and  providing  dead- 
bands in  the  automatically  adaptive  logic  in 
which  no  changes  in  task  difficulty  occur.  All 
of  these  investigations  are  required  to  provide 
the  necessary  data  base  before  sophisticated 
and  cost-effective  adaptive  logic  schemes  op- 
timized for  individual  differences  can  be  de- 
veloped. 
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CONCLUSION 

From  the  results  reviewed  in  this  paper,  it 
seems  that  effective  motor  skills  training 
should  involve  multivariate  performance 
measurement  schemes  which  manipulate 
stimulus-related  adaptive  variables  in  con- 
nection with  closed-loop  adaptive  logic 
models  that  are  optimized  for  individual  dif- 
ferences. However,  even  though  the  concept 
of  adaptive  training  has  been  touted  for  sev- 
eral years,  there  is  a dearth  of  unequivocal 
evidence  for  its  training  utility.  In  fact,  e.x- 
perimental  data  on  many  of  the  critical  vari- 
ables discussed  by  Kelley  (1969a)  are  still  not 
available.  Fundamental  research  on  these  is- 
sues is  needed  both  to  develop  a comprehen- 
sive theory  of  motor  learning  and  to  design 
operational  training  systems  to  optimize 
training,  transfer,  and  retention  of  motor 
skills. 
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INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES  IN  MOTOR  SKILL  TRAINING 
Ricky  E,  Savage,  Robert  C.  Willlges,  and  Beverly  H.  Willlges 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University 
Blacksburg,  Virginia 

Fifty-one  males  and  39  females  were  given  five  paper-and-pencil 
tests  (spatial  scanning,  visual  memory,  perceptual  speed,  spatial 
orientation,  and  perceptual  style)  and  a motor  skill  test  to  develop 
regression  equations  that  predict  training  time  for  a two-dimensional 
pursuit  tracking  task.  One  of  three  training  conditions  (fixed 
difficulty,  adaptive,  shifting  difficulty)  was  randomly  selected  for 
each  subject.  Regression  equations  for  the  different  training 
conditions  accounted  for  as  much  as  87Z  of  the  variance  In  training 
time.  Results  are  discussed  In  terms  of  predicting  an  optimal  train- 
ing condition  for  the  Individual. 

Recent  interest  in  the  relationship  between  Information  processing 
skills  and  motor  skills  may  have  Implications  for  Investigating  Individual 
differences  In  motor  learning.  Martenluk  (1976)  states  that  there  are 
three  basic  Information  processing  mechanisms  involved  In  any  motor  skill: 
the  perceptual,  decision,  and  effector  mechanism.  Much  of  the  emphasis  In 
his  discussion  of  information  processing  In  motor  skills  is  that  limitations 
in  any  of  these  mechanisms  can  limit  motor  performance.  If  these  perceptual 
or  cognitive  processes  can  be  measured  to  determine  differences  in  capacities, 
then  Individual  differences  can  be  studied  as  they  relate  to  motor  skills. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  use  a battery  of  test  scores  to  generate 
regression  equations  in  order  to  predict  training  time  and  transfer 
performance  In  a pursuit  tracking  task.  With  these  equations  It  might  be 
possible  to  assign  an  individual  to  an  optimal  training  condition  based  on 
his  or  her  information  processing  characteristics. 

METHOD 


Subjects 

Fifty-one  male  and  39  female  undergraduate  volunteers  participated 
in  the  experiment.  Subjects  were  right-handed,  naive  to  the  experimental 
task,  and  paid  for  their  participation. 

Tests 


A pretest  battery  of  six  tests  was  given  to  each  subject.  The  first 
test  measured  time-on-target  across  six,  30-s  trials  on  a pursuit  rotor 
moving  at  60  revolutions  per  minute.  The  second  test  was  the  Embedded 
Figures  Test  (Watkln,  Otman,  Raskin,  and  Karp,  1971)  which  measures  the 
perceptual  ability  of  field  Independence  and  field  dependence.  The  re- 
maining four  tests  were  chosen  from  a paper-and-pencll  battery  developed 
by  Ekstrom,  French,  Harmon,  and  Dermen  (1976)  which  was  designed  to  measure 
various  cognitive  components  related  to  Information  processing.  These  tests 
Included:  the  Map  Memory  Test  for  a measure  of  visual  memory;  the  Cube 
Comparison  Test  for  a measure  of  spatial  orientation;  the  Identical  Pictures 
Test  for  a measure  of  perceptual  speed;  and  the  Maze  Tracing  Test  for  a 
measure  of  spatial  scanning. 
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Training  Task  and  Procedures 

The  training  and  transfer  tasks  used  a Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
PDF  11/10  digital  computer  linked  to  a CRT  display  and  a two-axis  pressure 
control  stick.  The  tracking  task  involved  two  random  band-limited  functions 
which  determined  the  X-Y  coordinates  of  the  forcing  function  S3rmbol  ("X") 
on  the  display:  the  control  output  ("O")  was  generated  from  the  isometric 
controller.  Feedback  bars  were  used  to  provide  information  on  error  and 
level  of  difficulty.  The  control  system  was  an  80Z  acceleration  system 
where  the  maximum  gain  output  of  the  control  stick  was  50.8  cm/s.  Task 
difficulty  was  manipulated  in  terms  of  maximum  movement  of  the  forcing 
function  symbol.  The  criterion  level  of  task  difficulty  during  training 
was  20.3  cm/s.  The  error  tolerance  was  lOZ  of  the  screen  diagonal 
(18  cm  by  18  cm). 

Following  completion  of  the  six  tests  each  subject  learned  a pursuit 
tracking  task  using  one  of  three  possible  training  approaches:  fixed 
difficulty,  shifting  difficulty,  or  adaptive.  The  fixed  difficulty  condition 
is  the  traditional  approach  to  motor  skill  training  in  which  trainees  are 
presented  the  criterion  task  initially  and  their  error  decreases  as  training 
progresses.  A more  individualized  approach  is  the  adaptive  training  condition 
which  involves  a set  of  decision  rules  to  manipulate  task  difficulty  in  a 
closed-loop  system  (Kelly,  1969).  Student  performance  is  monitored  and 
compared  to  a standard  by  adjusting  the  difficulty  of  the  task  so  that  the 
performance  of  the  student  is  relatively  stable  throughout  training.  The 
shifting  difficulty  condition  evolved  from  an  earlier  study  (Wllliges  and 
Wllllges,  1977)  in  which  subjects  controlled  the  level  of  task  difficulty. 

Many  subjects  initially  set  the  task  difficulty  at  a low  level  and  later 
shifted  the  difficulty  to  the  criterion  level.  In  the  shifting  difficulty 
condition,  the  level  of  difficulty  during  Trial  1 was  at  a low  level 
(0.2  cm/s);  in  Trial  2 and  all  sequent  trials,  the  task  difficulty  was  at 
the  criterion  level. 

Transfer  Task 


A 5-mln  rest  occurred  between  the  training  and  transfer  tasks.  The 
7-min  transfer  task  was  similar  to  the  training  task  except  no  performance 
information  was  provided.  Three  levels  of  task  difficulty  in  terms  of  the 
maximum  speed  of  the  forcing  function  were  presented.  The  three  levels  of 
difficulty  were  the  exit  criterion  (20.3  cm/s),  more  difficult  than  the 
exit  criterion  (30.5  cm/s),  and  less  difficult  than  the  exit  criterion 
(10.2  cm/s). 


RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Scores  from  the  six  tests  were  used  to  generate  least  squares  re- 
gression equations  for  each  of  the  three  training  conditions.  Tlme-to-exit 
in  training  and  mean  performance  during  the  first  six  minutes  in  transfer 
were  used  as  dependent  measures.  Separate  equations  were  also  calculated 
for  males  and  females  in  each  training  condition.  The  best  regression 
equations  resulting  from  five  stepwise  procedures  were  chosen  which  could 
account  for  the  most  variance  with  the  least  variables.  Each  of  the 
resulting  regression  equations  used  standarlzed  (Z)  scores  for  the  predictor 
pretest  variables. 
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TABLE  1 

2 2 

The  Multiple  R , Estimate  of  Shrinkage,  R , and  Number  of  Subjects 
In  Each  Regression  Equation. 


Adaptive 

Fixed 

Shift 

r2 

r2 

s 

N 

R^ 

r2 

s 

N 

r2 

r2 

s 

N 

Overall 

.717 

.673 

31 

.639 

.610 

28 

.566 

.518 

31 

Male 

.750 

.717 

18 

.803 

.758 

16 

.614 

.485 

17 

Female 

.871 

.806 

13 

.476 

.364 

12 

.731 

.650 

14 

2 2 

Table  1 presents  the  multiple  R , the  estimate  of  shrinkage,  R , 

(Kerllnger  and  Pedhazur,  1973),  and  the  number  of  subjects  for  each^equatlon 
In  the  three  training  conditions  using  tlme-to-exlt  as  the  dependent  variable. 
Each  of  these  regression  equations  was  statistically  significant  (£<.05),  and 
the  shrinkage  was  minimal  with  the  exception  of  the  shift-male  subjects  and 
the  fixed-female  subjects.  It  Is  Important  to  note  that  when  the  regression 
equations  In  Table  1 are  broken  down  by  sex,  a larger  proportion  of  variance 
can  be  accounted  for  with  the  only  exception  being  the  equation  for  the  fixed- 
female  subjects.  This  observation  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  assigning  sub- 
jects to  an  optimal  training  condition  (based  on  predicted  time-to-exit  scores 
should  consider  the  sex  of  the  subject. 

Regression  equations  were  also  generated  In  the  same  manner  using  the 
mean  transfer  performance  as  the  dependent  variable.  These  equations  were 
generally  either  unreliable  or  accounted  for  only  a small  proportion  of 
the  variance.  The  exceptions  were  the  regression  equations  for  the  adaptive 
training  condition  which  accounted  for  as  much  as  90%  of  the  variance. 

In  determining  which  regression  equations  should  be  used  to  predict 
time-to-exit  in  each  training  condition  in  order  to  assign  an  Individual 
to  a optimal  training  strategy,  It  Is  apparent  that  the  equations  for  the 
transfer  task  are  too  unreliable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  equations  based 
on  sex  for  predicting  tlme-to-exlt  appear  to  be  the  most  reliable. 

These  six  regression  equations  are  presented  In  Table  2.  It  should  be 
noted  that  across  the  various  equations  by  sex  and  training  condition, 
different  sets  of  predictor  variables  are  used  In  each  equation,  not  Just 
different  weightings.  This  observation  also  argues  for  the  need  for 
regression  equations  based  on  the  sex  of  the  Individual. 

CONCLUSION 

I 

Although  the  results  of  this  study  demonstrate  that  It  Is  possible  to 
predict  reliably  training  tlme-to-exlt  when  Individual  differences  due  to 
the  sex  of  the  subject  are  considered,  additional  research  needs  to  be 
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TABLE  2 

Regression  Equations  for  Training  Tlme-to-Exlt  by  Training  Condition  and  Sex 


Adaptive/Male 

TE  - 1069.50  + 509.86  EF  + (-325.06)  MM 
Adaptlve/Female 

TE  - 1967.61  + (-492.83)  MM  + 391.02  IP  + (0358.42)  CC  + 196.43  PR 
Fixed  Difficulty/Male 

TE  • 867.84  + 412.35  IP  + 333.12  EF 
Fixed  Difficulty/ Female 

TE  - 1551.25  + 467.82  EF  + 144.51  MM 
Shifting  Difficulty/Male 

TE  - 857.38  + (-361.85)  EF  + (-354.74)  CC  + (-335.53)  PR  + (-177.03)  MT 
Shifting  Difficulty /Female 

TE  - 1219.86  + (-266.34)  PR  + (-223.36)  CC  + (-199.44)  MT 

TE  ■ Training  Tlme-to-Exlt 

PR  • Pursuit  Rotor  (continuous  motor  skill) 

EF  - Embedded  Figures  Test  (field  Independence) 

MM  ■ Map  Memory  Test  (visual  memory) 

IP  ■ Identical  Pictures  Test  (perceptual  speed) 

CC  ■ Cube  Comparison  Test  (spatial  orient  at""  on) 

MT  • Maze  Tracing  Test  (spatial  scanning/ 


directed  toward  cross-validating  these  equations  with  a new  sample  of  subjects. 
Future  research  Is  also  needed  to  validate  the  potential  use  of  these  equations 
In  placing  Individuals  In  an  optimal  training  condition.  This  would  Involve 
-latching  subjects  to  an  optimal  training  condition  based  on  their  predicted 
scores  and  comparing  their  training  effectiveness  to  mismatched  subjects. 

If  the  prediction  equations  can  withstand  this  experimental  scrutiny,  then 
meaningful  Implications  can  be  stated  concerning  the  role  of  Individual 
differences  In  choosing  the  most  appropriate  training  strategy. 
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MATCHING  INITIAL  PERFORMANCE  AND  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  SEX  DIFFERENCES 
Beverly  H.  Willlges,  Robert  C.  Williges,  and  Ricky  E.  Savage 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University 
Blacksburg,  Virginia 

Women  are  Increasingly  being  selected  to  perform  traditionally  male 
jobs.  Including  tasks  requiring  a high  degree  of  motor  skill.  How- 
ever, little  data  exist  on  female  motor  performance  and  the  effects 
of  training  on  the  development  of  motor  skills.  Two  studies  that 
examined  sex  differences  in  a two-dimensional  pursuit  tracking  task 
are  presented.  Results  of  these  studies  imply  the  need  for  a multi- 
factor matching  procedure  to  study  sex  differences  in  motor  skills. 

Increasingly  the  "man"  in  many  man-machine  systems  is  a woman.  For 
example,  women  are  being  used  in  vehlclar  control  systems  requiring  a 
high  degree  of  motor  skill.  And,  yet,  little  data  exist  on  female  motor 
skill  performance  and  the  effects  of  various  training  models  on  the  develop- 
ment of  motor  skill.  A recent  survey  by  Hudgens  and  Billingsley  (1978) 
analyzed  the  sex  of  subjects  included  in  studies  published  in  Human  Factors 
and  Ergonomics  for  the  time  period  of  1965  through  1976.  Their  results 
indicate  that  only  a quarter  of  the  studies  Included  females  either  ex- 
clusively (6%)  or  with  males  (19%).  In  addition,  the  percentage  of 
studies  that  include  women,  reported  in  these  two  journals,  has  not 
increased  in  recent  years.  Human  factors  data  on  women  are  urgently  needed 
in  order  to  establish  appropriate  training  programs  for  women  and  to  redesign 
equipment  and  jobs  for  women,  when  necessary. 


SEX  DIFFERENCES  IN  MOTOR  SKILLS 

Evidence  for  differences  in  tracking  skill  favoring  males  has  been 
obtained  with  children  (Ammons,  Alprin,  and  Ammons,  1955)  and  with  college 
students  (Noble,  1970).  However,  it  is  not  safe  to  conclude  that  males 
and  females,  therefore,  differ  in  motor  abilities  or  learning  rates.  Singer 
(1975)  suggests  that  these  sex  differences  may  be  the  result  of  transfer 
of  non-specific  training,  previous  experience  with  the  task,  motivational 
differences,  and/or  sociocultural  factors  such  as  a need  for  social  approval. 

Prior  Experience 

Williges  and  Willlges  (1977)  reported  the  results  of  a study  to  examine 
sex  differences  in  learning  a two-dimensional  pursuit  tracking  task  using  a 
fixed  difficulty  training  model,  an  adaptive  training  model  (Kelley,  1969), 
or  a learner-centered  model.  They  reported  a highly  reliable  (£<.001)  sex 
difference  in  training  time-to-exlt  favoring  males.  However,  no  reliable 
differences  in  tracking  error  between  males  and  females  were  found  in  transfer 
(£  ■ .48)  even  during  those  periods  during  the  transfer  task  when  the  level  of 
tracking  difficulty  exceeded  the  maximum  level  of  task  difficulty  during 
training.  These  results  suggest  that,  although  women  may  require  some 
additional  training  time  initially  on  motor-control  tasks  similar  to  the 
one  used  in  this  study,  no  performance  differences  by  sex  should  be  ex- 
pected once  training  is  accomplished. 
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Possibly  many  of  the  sex  differences  in  motor  skills  are  more  correctly 
measures  of  prior  experience  with  similar  motor-control  tasks.  In  the  Williges 
and  Williges  (1977)  study,  an  analysis  of  variance  on  vector  error  for  the 
fixed  difficulty  training  group  in  the  first  3 min  of  training  was  conducted 
and  revealed  a reliable  sex  difference,  £(1,  10)»9.45,  £<.05.  At  least  in 
the  fixed-difficulty  condition,  males  and  females  were  not  equated  in  terms 
of  initial  motor  performance. 

MATCHING  PROCEDURES  TO  STUDY  SEX  DIFFERENCES 

One  disadvantage  of  a between-subjects  design  is  that  quite  by  accident 
subjects  randomly  assigned  to  one  or  more  treatment  group  can  have  significantly 
different  prior  experience,  skill,  or  motivation  than  subjects  assigned  to  the 
remaining  treatment  groups.  Another  possibility  is  that  of  drawing  from 
different  populations  in  terms  of  initial  skill  level.  When  subjects  are 
drawn  from  two  distributions  which  overlap  but  have  different  means,  the 
most  likely  result,  given  random  sampling,  is  two  samples  with  different 
means  (unmatched). 

However,  in  training  situations  a within-subject  design  is  impossible 
because  of  the  baseline  problem.  To  make  the  subject  population  as  uniform 
as  possible,  a common  procedure  is  to  match  subjects  on  some  concomitant 
variable  that  is  correlated  with  the  dependent  variable.  Usually  a matching 
variable  is  selected  based  either  upon  previous  documentation  of  its 
appropriateness  or  preliminary  experimentation. 

Selecting  a Matching  Variable 

To  minimize  initial  per f ormanc e differences  between  males  and  females, 
the  present  authors  chose  to  match  male  and  female  subjects  for  a second 
study  of  sex  differences  in  pursuit  tracking.  In  order  to  select  an 
appropriate  matching  variable,  a pretest  was  conducted  using  four  simple 
motor  tasks:  pursuit  rotor  tracking,  a one-dimensional  (y-axis)  pursuit 
tracking  task,  a one-dimensional  (x-axis)  compensatory  tracking  task  in 
which  task  difficulty  increased  over  time,  and  a television  game  (handball) 
in  which  the  object  was  to  maximize  time  in  the  game.  Ten  male  subjects 
were  pretested,  and  then  four  received  fixed-difficulty  training  and  six 
received  adaptive  training.  Table  1 summarizes  the  Pearson  Product  Moment 
Correlations  of  each  pretest  with  training  time-to-exit  and  with  transfer 
tracking  error.  The  only  pretest  which  resulted  in  a consistently  high 
correlation  across  the  two  training  conditions  was  the  rotary  pursuit. 


Subsequently,  90  subjects  were  tested  with  the  pursuit  rotor  in  order 
that  30  male  and  30  female  subjects  could  be  matched  and  assigned  to  three 
j training  conditions.  Table  2 provides  means  and  standard  deviations  by 

sex  for  the  original  random  sample  of  subjects  and  for  the  matched  sample. 
Obviously,  matching  did  reduce  the  performance  differences  by  sex  on  the 

(pursuit  rotor  task.  Methodological  details  of  this  study  are  glvjn  in 

Williges,  Williges,  and  Savage  (1977).  Of  importance  here  is  tht  adequacy 
of  the  matching  procedure  employed.  Table  3 provides  a comparison  of  Pearson 

(Product  Moment  Correlations  in  the  preliminary  and  main  studies  for  training 
and  transfer.  In  general  the  correlations  of  pursuit  rotor  scores  with 
training  time  dropped  in  the  main  study  particularly  for  femaJes  in  the 
j adaptive  training  condition.  Obviously,  a serious  flaw  in  the  preliminary 
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study  was  the  failure  to  use  any  female  subjects.  However,  even  for  male 
subjects  the  correlations  dropped  substantially,  perhaps  to  the  point  of 
rendering  the  pursuit  rotor  scores  useless  as  a matching  variable.  It 
becomes  apparent  that  matching  male  and  female  students  on  initial  motor 
skill  performance  is  not  an  easy  task.  What  procedure,  then,  can  be  used? 

TABLE  1 

Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlations  of  Pretest  Tasks  with  Training 
Time-to-Exit  and  with  Transfer  Tracking  Error 


Training  Condition 

Pretest 

PR 

PT 

CT 

TV 

Training  Time-to-Exit 

Adaptive 

-.762 

-.292 

.164 

-.249 

Fixed 

-.711 

.886 

-.496 

.352 

Overall 

-.550 

.147 

-.138 

-.065 

Transfer  Tracking  Accuracy 

Adaptive 

-.471 

-.365 

.051 

-.642 

Fixed 

-.608 

.633 

-.827 

.422 

Overall 

-.425 

.106 

-.447 

-.340 

PR  = pursuit  rotor  tracking 
PT  » y-axis  pursuit  tracking 
CT  ■ x-axis  compensatory  tracking 
TV  « television  game 

TABLE  2 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Pursuit  Rotor  Scores  by  Sex  for  Random 
and  Matched  Samples  of  Subjects 


Sex 

Random  Sample 

Matched 

Sample 

N 

X 

a 

N 

X 

a 

Male 

51 

8.92 

4.90 

30 

6.14 

2.79 

Female 

39 

4.95 

2.99 

30 

5.61 

2.92 

Multi-Factor  Matching 


As  part  of  the  pretest  package  five  tests  in  addition  to  the  pursuit 
rotor  were  administered.  These  tests  were  various  measures  of  information 
processing  capacity  of  the  student  and  are  described  in  more  detail  by  Savage, 
Williges,  and  Williges  (1978).  Standardized  scores  from  all  six  tests  were 
used  to  generate  least  squares  regression  equations  for  each  sex  and  training 
condition  combination.  See  Table  2 for  the  multiple  r2,  estimate  of  shrinkage, 
R^  (Kerlinger  and  Pedhazur,  1973),  and  number  of  subjects  in  each  sex/training 
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TABLE  3 


2 

Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlations  of  Pursuit  Rotor  Scores,  Multiple  R , 
Estimate  of  Shrinkage  (Rg) » and  Number  of  Subjects  for  Training  and  Transfer 


Preliminary  Study 

Main 

Study 

N r 

N 

r 

r2 

Ri 

Training  Time-to-Exit 

Adaptive  Training 

Male 

6 -.762 

18 

-.600 

.750 

.717 

Female 

* * 

13 

-.319 

.871 

.806 

Fixed  Training 

Male 

4 -.711 

16 

-.446 

.803 

.758 

Female 

* * 

12 

-.454 

.476 

.364 

Transfer  Tracking  Error 


Adaptive  Training 


Male 

6 

-.471 

18 

-.215 

.545 

.484 

Female 

* 

* 

13 

-.193 

.906 

.875 

Fixed  Training 

Male 

4 

-.608 

16 

-.307 

** 

** 

Female 

* 

* 

12 

-.690 

.807 

.697 

* No  females  in  the  preliminary  study. 
**  No  reliable  regression  equation. 


condition  combination.  For  estimating  training  time-to-exit  a substantial 
improvement  was  obtained  using  a multi-factor  predictor.  For  estimating 
transfer  tracking  error,  the  multi-factor  predictor  was  useful  only  for  females. 

Practice  and  Task-Specific  versus  General  Abilities 

Various  researchers  (Adams,  1957;  Fleishman,  1960;  Jones,  1972)  have 
noted  that  in  complex  tasks  initial  task  performance  is  often  related  to 
general  abilities.  As  training  proceeds,  however,  task-specific  variables 
become  more  important  predictors. 

In  the  test  battery  administered,  all  the  tests  besides  the  pursuit  rotor 
measure  cognitive/perceptual  (general)  abilities.  One  could  speculate  that 
the  diminished  ability  of  the  test  battery  to  predict  transfer  performance  for 
males  reflects  a movement  to  a more  advanced  stage  of  training  where  task- 
specific  variables  have  more  importance  as  predictors. 
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IMPLICATIONS 


It  is  obvious  that  a data  base  on  female  performance  is  essential  to 
facilitate  the  incorporation  of  women  into  traditionally  all-male  systems. 
However,  acquiring  a useful  data  base  on  women  is  not  a simple  task.  Results 
of  the  two  studies  presented  in  this  paper  imply  a need  for  a more  sophisticated 
multi-factor  procedures  for  matching  subjects  to  study  sex  differences  in  motor 
skills . 
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Augmented  Feedback  in  Adaptive 
Motor  Skill  Training 


PROCEEDINGS  of  tho  HUMAN  FACTORS  SOCIETY  - 22nd  ANNUAL  MEETING  - 1978 


AUGMENTED  FEEDBACK  IN  ADAPTIVE  MOTOR  SKILL  TRAINING 

David  0.  Cote,  Beverly  H.  Wllllges,  and  Robert  C.  Wllllges 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University 
Blacksburg,  Virginia 


Two  training  oodels  In  notor  learning  and  the  effects  of  visually  presented  augmented  feedback 
on  training  and  transfer  were  examined  In  two  studies  using  a two-dimensional  pursuit  tracking  task. 
Training  In  both  studies  consisted  of  3-mln  trials  and  continued  until  criterion  performance  was 
attained.  The  transfer  task  used  In  both  studies  consisted  of  one  7-mln  session  In  which  tracking 
difficulty  shifted  each  minute.  In  Study  I,  the  combined  effects  of  training  type  and  augmented 
feedback  on  training  time  and  transfer  performance  were  examined.  Twenty-four  male  college  students 
were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  four  training  conditions.  These  were:  (1)  fixed-difficulty  with  no 
augmented  feedback,  (2)  fixed-difficulty  with  augmented  feedback,  (3)  automatic  adaptive  with  no 
augmented  feedback,  and  (A)  automatic  adaptive  with  augmented  feedback.  In  transfer,  no  feedback 
was  given  In  all  groups.  No  differences  In  training  time  were  observed.  However,  subjects  trained 
using  the  automatic  adaptive  model  exhibited  significantly  less  tracking  error  In  transfer.  In 
Study  II,  four  automatic  adaptive  training  conditions  were  used  to  examine  possible  Interactions 
between  the  automatic  adaptive  training  model  and  feedback  cues  in  training  and  transfer.  Six  male 
college  students  were  randomly  assigned  to  each  condition.  Feedback  In  the  four  conditions  was: 

(1)  tralnlng-no  feedback,  transfer-no  feedback,  (2)  training-feedback,  transfer-no  feedback,  (3) 
tralnlng-no  feedback,  transfer-feedback,  and  (6)  training-feedback,  transfer-feedback.  No  reliable 
differences  due  to  feedback  occurred  In  training  or  transfer.  The  lack  of  reliable  differences 


due  to  feedback  In  both  studies  Is  believed  to  be 
INTRODUCTION 

The  effects  of  augmented  feedback  In  tradi- 
tional motor  skills  training  have  received  con- 
siderable attention.  However,  little  research 
has  been  carried  out  on  the  effects  of  augmented 
feedback  In  closed-loop  motor  skills  training 
systems  such  as  adaptive  training.  In  an 
adaptive  training  system,  one  or  more  variables 
Important  to  a specific  task  are  changed  accord- 
ing to  Che  trainee's  performance.  As  Che 
trainee's  performance  Improves,  the  difficulty 
level  of  the  "adaptive"  varlable(s)  Is  manipu- 
lated such  that  performance  error  on  the 
"adapting"  variable (s)  remains  relatively  con- 
stant throughout  training.  Adaptive  procedures 
eliminate  much  of  Che  Intrinsic  feedback  In  any 
cask  since  the  trainee  does  not  readily  see 
performance  Improvement  because  error  remains 
relatively  constant.  Kelly  (1969),  In  proposing 
an  adaptive  training  technique,  suggested  (but 
did  not  experimentally  test)  that  feedback  In- 
dicating Che  level  of  difficulty  of  the  training 
cask  needs  to  be  provided  to  the  trainee  in 
adaptive  training  systems.  Norman  (1973)  pro- 
vided subjects  In  an  adaptive  flight  training 
system  with  visually  augmented  level  of  diffi- 
culty feedback  and  found  the  feedback  to  have 
no  effect  on  training  performance.  However,  when 
feedback  was  withdrawn  In  transfer,  subjects 
who  received  feedback  In  training  performed 
significantly  better  than  chose  who  were  In  the 
no  feedback  training  groups.  Unfortunately,  the 
reliability  of  these  findings  Is  questioned 
since  they  are  based  on  Che  results  of  more  chan 
one  experiment  In  which  different  subject  pools 
were  used,  the  Independent  variables  varied,  and 
Che  training  cask  was  substantially  different 
from  the  transfer  Cask. 


result  of  an  overload  of  Che  visual  channel. 


Research  on  augmented  feedback  In  tradition- 
al motor  skills  training  has  yielded  conflicting 
results.  Archer,  Kent  and  Mote  (1956),  Archer 
and  Namlkas  (1958),  and  Bilodeau  and  Rosenqulst 
(196A)  found  augmented  feedback  to  have  no 
effect  on  subjects'  performance  In  training  or 
transfer.  Numerous  ocher  studies  have  found 
augmented  feedback  to  aid  performance  In  train- 
ing but  to  have  no  effect  on  transfer  perfor- 
mance when  feedback  Is  withdrawn  (Morin  and 
Gagne,  1951;  Bilodeau,  1952;  Goldstein  and 
Rlccenhouse,  195A;  Bilodeau,  1955;  Payne  and 
Haucy,  1955;  and  Karlin  and  Mortimer,  1963). 

Other  researchers  have  found  chat  augmented 
feedback  produces  a learning  effect  where  Che 
performance  of  the  feedback  groups  remains 
significantly  better  chan  chat  of  Che  no  feed- 
back groups  even  after  Che  augmented  feedback 
is  withdrawn  (Reynolds  and  Adams,  1953;  Smode, 
1958;  Williams  and  Briggs,  1962;  Klnkade,  1963; 
Karlin,  1965;  Gordon  and  Gottlieb,  1967;  and 
Gordon,  1968). 

Several  conclusions  regarding  Che  use  of 
augmented  feedback  In  traditional  motor  skills 
training  have  come  from  this  research  to  account 
for  these  conflicting  results.  Welford  (1968) 
observed  Chat  supplemental  feedback  must  not 
provide  cues  which  are  eventually  relied  upon 
Co  Che  extent  chat  when  the  feedback  Is  with- 
drawn Che  trainee  Is  no  longer  able  to  maintain 
adequate  performance.  Clarity  of  the  Intrinsic 
feedback  provided  by  the  training  task  has  also 
been  found  Co  be  an  Important  variable  Inter- 
acting with  augmented  feedback  (Klnkade,  1963). 

If  Che  Intrinsic  feedback  In  Che  training  system 
Is  not  clearly  discernible,  Che  additional 
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feedback  provided  will  become  a part  of  the  total 
Information  used  to  guide  performance.  Thus, 
the  function  of  the  augmented  feedback  will 
change  from  Its  Intended  purpose  of  aiding  In 
the  evaluation  of  performance  to  one  of  guiding 
performance. 

Williams  and  Briggs  (1962)  concluded  chat 
the  type  of  behavior  Indicated  by  the  augmented 
feedback  Is  related  to  the  effect  it  produces. 

With  feedback  Indicating  out-of-tolerance  per- 
formance, large  errors  are  emphasized  early  in 
training  and  Che  trainee  learns  to  minimize  them 
quickly.  With  feedback  Indicating  In-colerance 
performance,  small  errors  are  emphasized  and 
Che  trainee  Is  not  as  quick  In  responding  Co 
correct  large  errors  not  emphasized  by  the 
feedback.  Finally,  Bilodeau  (1966)  and  Annetc 
(1969)  suggest  that  the  augmented  feedback  should 
direct  Che  attention  of  the  trainees  to  the  Figure  1.  Two-dimensional  pursuit 

results  of  their  responses  and  thus  their  errors.  cracking  cask. 


TASK 

DIFFICULTY 


TRACKING 

ACCURACY 


The  conclusions  reached  for  traditional 
motor  skills  training  cannot  be  generalized 
CO  closed-loop  forms  of  motor  skills  training 
without  empirical  testing.  The  purpose  of  this 
research  was  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  visually 
presented  augmented  feedback  on  motor  skills 
learning  using  cither  traditional,  open-loop 
training  or  closed-loop  training.  Two  studies 
were  conducted  using  a two-dimensional  pursuit 
cracking  cask.  Feedback  In  both  studies  was  in 
terms  of  Cask  difficulty  and  performance 
accuracy  (see  Figure  1).  The  training  procedures 
used  were:  (1)  a fixed-difficulty  procedure 
representing  traditional  motor  skills  training 
In  which  chc  trainees  were  presented  with  the 
criterion  task  Immediately  and  their  performance 
error  decreased  as  trslnlng  progressed,  and  (2) 
an  automatic  adaptive  training  procedure  In 
which  cask  difficulty  Increased  gradually  to 
criterion  Cask  difficulty  as  a function  of  the 
trainee's  performance  such  Chat  tracking  error 
remained  relatively  constant  throughout  training. 

STUDY  I:  EFFECTS  OF  FEEDBACK  IN  FIXED 
VERSUS  ADAPTIVE  TRAINING 

To  Investigate  the  combined  effects  of 
visually  presented  augmented  feedback  and  train- 
ing procedure,  a study  was  conducted  In  which 
subjects  were  trained  In  one  of  four  ways.  These 
were:  (I)  a flxed-dlf flculcy  procedure  In 
which  no  augmented  feedback  was  presented,  (2) 
a fixed-difficulty  procedure  In  which  visual 
augmented  feedback  was  presented,  (3)  an  auto- 
matic adaptive  procedure  In  which  no  augmented 
feedback  was  presented,  and  (4)  an  automatic 
adaptive  procedure  in  which  visual  augmented 
feedback  was  presented.  A transfer  task  similar 
to  the  training  task  was  given  to  all  groups 
In  which  feedbsck  was  not  presented. 

Method 


Equipment.  The  equipment  Interfaces  In- 
volved a Digital  Equipment  Corporation  PDF  11/10 
digital  computer  linked  directly  to  a Tektronix 


4010-1  computer  display  terminal  and  a Measure- 
ment Systems  Model  43S  two-sxls  Isometric  con- 
trol stick.  The  software  program  Involved  two 
Independent  real-time  cycles — a 60-Hz  refresh 
cycle  and  a 60-ms  cycle  to  update  the  task  and 
the  augmented  feedback. 

Training  task.  Trainees  learned  a two- 
dimensional  pursuit  tracking  task  In  which  two 
random,  band-limited  functions  were  used  to 
determine  the  x-y  coordinates  of  the  forcing 
function  symbol  ("X")  on  the  display.  Control 
output,  symbolized  by  an  "0"  on  the  display, 
was  generated  using  Inputs  from  the  Isometric 
controller. 


The  effective  tracking  area  on  the  Tektronix 
phosphorous  display  was  12.7  cm  X 12.7  cm  with 
the  feedback  bars  appearing  outside  of  this 
area.  Subjects  rested  their  head  on  a forehead 
rest  such  that  viewing  distance  was  kept  con- 
stant at  one  meter.  With  this  viewing  distance, 
the  feedback  bars  were  well  within  central 
vision.  The  tracking  symbols  presented  on  the 
display  occupied  a 0.64  cm  X 0.48  cm  area. 


The  control  system  dynamics  were  neither 
pure  rate  nor  pure  acceleration.  For  each 
stick  output,  the  corresponding  positions  of 
the  "0"  under  both  pure  rate  and  pure  acceler- 
ation control  were  calculated.  The  following 
formula  was  used  to  determine  the  actual  new 
position  of  ths  "0": 


- (1-0)  s + o 52 


(1) 


where  equals  the  order  of  the  control  system, 
K Is  the  gain  constant,  S Is  the  Laplacs  trans- 
form, and  o Is  the  percentage  of  acceleration 
control.  In  both  studies,  o was  0.80.  The 
gain  output  of  the  control  stick  at  maximum 
pressure  did  not  exceed  40.64  cm/a. 
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Tha  forcing  function  symbol  was  manipulated 
by  simulating  a computer-operated  control  stick. 
Task  difficulty,  In  terms  of  the  movement  speed 
of  the  forcing  function  symbol,  was  changed 
relative  to  the  gain  output  of  the  simulated  con- 
trol stick.  The  criterion  level  of  task  diffi- 
culty during  training  was  a maximum  possible 
movement  speed  of  the  ”X"  of  20.32  cm/s.  A 
small-step  adaptive  logic  was  used  to  manipulate 
the  forcing  function  frequency.  Absolute  vector 
tracking  error  was  computed  every  60  ms  for  both 
training  procedures  and.  In  the  adaptive  pro- 
cedure, was  compared  to  a tolerance  limit  of  lOZ 
of  the  screen  diagonal.  A total  of  1851  cask 
difficulty  steps  requiring  s minimum  time  of 
111.1  s Co  reach  Che  exit  criterion  level  of 
difficulty  was  used.  In  Che  fixed-difficulty 
crslnlng  procedure,  the  speed  of  the  "X”  was 
maintained  at  the  criterion  level  throughout 
training.  Exit  criterion  training  performance 
In  all  conditions  was  the  maintenance  of  the  "0" 
within  lOZ  of  Che  screen  diagonal  of  the  "X"  for 
a period  of  20  continuous  seconds  while  the  "X" 
was  moving  at  the  criterion  level  of  difficulty. 

In  order  to  avoid  confounding  fatigue  effects, 
subjects  were  given  a maximum  of  fifteen  3-mln 
trials  spaced  with  1-mln  rest  periods  to  exit 
the  training  cask. 

Transfer  task.  After  training  to  criterion 
and  a 5-mln  rest  period,  each  subject  was  given 
a 7-mln  transfer  cask  similar  to  the  training 
cask  with  Che  exception  that  no  feedback  was 
given  CO  any  of  the  groupe.  Task  difficulty 
shifted  among  three  levels  of  difficulty  after 
each  minute  of  transfer.  These  three  levels 
of  difficulty  were:  the  exit  criterion  forcing 
function  level  In  training  (20.32  cra/s),  0.5  X 
exit  criterion  level  (10.16  cm/s),  and  1.5  X 
exit  criterion  level  (30.48  cm/s).  The  ordering 
of  these  difficulty  levels  was  the  sasie  for  each 
subject. 

Sublects.  Twenty-four  paid  volunteer  male 
college  students  ranging  In  age  from  18-29  years 
were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  the  four  train- 
ing conditions.  All  were  right-handed  and  naive 
Co  Che  experimental  cask.  Before  participating 
In  Che  study,  all  subjects  were  given  a full 
vision  test  with  a Bsusch  and  Lomb  Orchoracer 
and  were  required  to  have  at  least  20/25  vision 
(near  and  far,  corrected  or  uncorrected).  Only 
male  subjects  were  used  to  eliminate  any  sex 
differences  Chat  may  exist  In  motor  skills  train- 
ing (Ullllgea,  Wllllgea,  and  Savage,  1977), 

Results 

Three  subjects  failed  to  exit  from  the  train- 
ing cask  In  Che  allotted  fifteen  trials.  Two 
were  In  Che  adaptive  training  without  augmented 
feedback  condition  and  Che  ocher  was  In  the  fixed- 
difficulty  without  augmented  feedback  condition. 
Thus,  a total  of  twenty-seven  subjects  were  re- 
quired CO  balance  the  four  training  conditions 
with  six  subjects  each.  All  subjects  were  pre- 
sented the  transfer  cask,  whether  or  not  they 
exited  from  training  within  Che  allotted  fifteen 


trials.  The  results  presented  In  this  paper  are 
based  on  an  equal  n's  analysis  of  variance  of  the 
subjects  who  exited  from  training.  However,  an 
unequal  n's  analysis  of  variance  was  performed  on 
Che  data,  and  any  discrepancies  in  this  analysis 
from  the  equal  n's  analysis  are  noted. 

Training.  A two-factor  analysis  of  vsrlance 
of  clme-co-exic  scores  yielded  no  significant 
differences  In  training  time  due  to  either  train- 
ing procedure  or  augmented  feedback  (£>0.10). 

The  mean  tlme-to-exlt  was  24.1  min,  23.7  min, 

17.7  min,  and  17,7  min  for  the  adaptive  feedback, 
fixed-difficulty  no-feedback,  adaptive  no-feed- 
back, and  f Ixed-dlf flculcy  feedback  conditions, 
respectively. 

Transfer.  An  analysis  of  vsrlance  on  vector 
RMS  error  Integrated  over  each  minute  of  Che 
transfer  cask  was  conducted  with  training  pro- 
cedure, feedback  In  training,  level  of  difficulty 
during  transfer,  and  time  of  occurrence  of  Che 
level  of  difficulty  during  transfer  as  factors. 

The  main  effect  of  level  of  difficulty  was 
significant,  £(2,40)"285.40,  £<0.0001,  indicat- 
ing Chat  Che  three  levels  presented  In  transfer 
did  represent  different  skill  levels.  Tracking 
error  Increased  with  greater  cask  difficulty 
(10. 5Z.  15. 9Z  and  22. 3Z  respectively). 

A more  Important  result  from  Che  analysis 
of  variance  was  the  finding  chat  training  pro- 
cedure had  a significant  effect  upon  transfer 
performance,  £(1,20)*9.24,  £<.0065.  The  mean 
vector  error  for  those  trained  adaptively  was 
12. 4Z,  whereas  Che  mean  vector  error  of  chose 
trained  In  Che  fixed-difficulty  conditions  was 
14. IZ.  However,  this  main  effect  was  not  reliable 
when  the  three  subjects  who  failed  to  exit  from 
Che  training  cask  were  Included  In  the  analysis. 
No  Interactions  were  significant  (£>0.10). 

Discussion 

Time-co-exlc  scores  among  the  four  training 
conditions  were  not  significantly  different. 

Thus,  visually  presented  augmented  feedback  did 
not  aid  subjects  In  either  type  of  crslnlng  pro- 
cedure. Furthermore,  subjects  trained  adaptively 
required  the  same  amount  of  training  as  chose  In 
the  fixed-difficulty  conditions.  However,  sub- 
jects who  were  trained  adaptively  and  exited 
from  training  performed  with  significantly  less 
vector  RMS  error  In  transfer  than  subjects 
trained  In  the  fixed-difficulty  conditions.  The 
presence  of  feedback  In  training  did  not  prove 
CO  have  any  effect  on  transfer  performance. 

STUDY  II:  ADAPTIVE  TRAINING  AND 
THE  PRESENTATION  OF  AUGMENTED  FEED- 
BACK IN  TRAINING  AND  TRANSFER 

In  Study  I,  the  point  of  Interest  was  the 
relative  effect  of  augmented  feedback  cues  on 
automatic  adaptive  motor  skill  training.  How- 
ever, no  feedback  cues  were  presented  In  trans- 
fer. The  purpose  of  Study  II  was  to  assess 
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whether  augmented  feedback  resulted  In  either 
learning  or  perfomance  effects.  Four  automatic 
adaptive  conditions  were  used  to  accomplish  this. 
The  conditions  were  as  follows:  (1)  training  and 
transfer  without  feedback,  (2)  training  with 
feedback,  transfer  without  feedback,  (3)  train- 
ing without  feedback,  transfer  with  feedback, 
and  (4)  training  and  transfer  with  feedback. 

Method 

Eouloment  and  training  task.  Same  as  In 
Study  1. 

Transfer  task.  Same  as  in  Study  I with  the 
exception  that  soaw  subjects  did  receive  feed- 
back In  transfer  according  to  the  conditions  In 
the  sxperlSMncal  design. 

Subjects.  Twenty-four  paid  volunteer  male 
college  students  ranging  In  age  from  18-26  years 
were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of. the  four  ex- 
perimental conditions.  All  other  subject  quali- 
fications ware  Identical  to  those  In  Study  I. 

Results 

Five  subjects  failed  to  exit  the  training 
cask  In  the  allotted  fifteen  trials.  Two  were 
In  the  training  and  transfer  without  feedback 
group,  one  was  In  Che  training  and  transfer  with 
feedback  group,  and  two  were  in  Che  training 
without  feedback-transfer  with  feedback  group. 
Thus,  a total  of  twenty-nine  subjects  were  re- 
quired CO  balance  the  four  conditions  with  six 
subjects  each.  All  subjects  were  presented  Che 
transfer  cask  whether  or  not  they  exited  from 
training  within  the  allotted  fifteen  trials.  An 
equal  n's  analysis  of  variance  and  an  unequal  n's 
analysis  of  variance  were  performed  on  Che  data. 
No  discrepancies  of  significance  were  obtained 
with  these  two  analysis. 

Training.  A one-way  analysis  of  variance 
of  ciSM-Co-exlt  scores  yielded  no  reliable  effect 
of  augmented  feedback  on  training  Clme-to-exit 
(£>0.10).  The  mean  clme-co-exic  score  for  the 
groups  chat  received  feedback  In  training  (Croups 
1 and  2)  was  22.4  min  with  a standard  deviation 
of  9.9  min  while  the  mean  clme-Co-exlt  score  for 
Che  groups  Chat  did  not  receive  feedback  In 
training  (Croups  3 and  4)  was  18.5  min  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  9.0  min. 

Transfer.  An  analysis  of  variance  on  vector 
RMS  error  Integrated  over  each  minute  of  Che 
transfer  task  was  conducted  with  feedback  In 
training,  feedback  In  transfer,  level  of  cask 
difficulty  during  transfer,  and  time  of  occur- 
rence of  Che  level  of  difficulty  during  trans- 
fer as  factors. 

The  main  effect  of  level  of  difficulty  was 
once  again  significant,  £(2,40)~214.S3,  £<0.0001, 
Indicating  that  the  three  levels  presented  in 
transfer  did  represent  different  skill  levels. 
Tracking  error  Increased  with  greater  cask 
difficulty  (9.3Z,  14. 2Z  and  17. 4Z,  respectively). 


The  main  effects  as  well  aa  Interactions  of 
feedback  In  training  and  transfer  were  not 
significant  (£>0.10). 

Discussion 

As  In  Study  I,  feedback  In  training  had  no 
significant  effect  on  training  time.  Even 
chough  there  was  no  overall  reliable  difference 
between  feedback  and  no-feedback  training 
conditions,  several  subjects  comaienced  chat 
when  they  attempted  to  use  the  augmented  feed- 
back, their  cracking  performance  declined 
sharply.  In  transfer,  no  significant  effects 
due  to  feedback  In  training  and/or  transfer 
were  observed  (£>0.10).  Consequently,  these 
data  provide  no  support  for  a learning  effect 
due  to  visually  presented  feedback. 

CONCLUSION 

Based  on  the  findings  of  these  two  studies, 
one  can  conclude  Chat  visually  presented  aug- 
mented feedback  In  Che  form  of  bar  graphs  In  a 
two-dimensional  pursuit  Cracking  task  does  not 
aid  cracking  performance  In  training  nor  trans- 
fer. However,  It  appears  chat  the  motor  skill 
cask  used  In  these  studies  was  too  complex  to 
permit  the  subjects  to  use  the  feedback  cues 
provided.  More  research  needs  to  be  conducted 
using  complex  motor  tasks  and  ocher  forms  of 
augmented  feedback  that  appeal  to  different 
sensory  modalities  to  determine  If  augmented 
feedback  enhances  adaptive  motor  skills  train- 
ing. 
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CKOSS-VALIUATION  OF  KECRESSION  EQUATIONS  TO  PREDICT  PERFORFIANCE 
IN  A PURSUIT  TR.\CKINC  TASK 

Kicky  E.  Savage,  Robert  C.  Wllllges,  and  Beverly  H.  Wllllges 
Virginia  Polyceclinlc  Insclcuce  and  State  University 


A double,  cross-validation  procedure  was  used  to  validate 
training  time  to  learn  a two-dimensional  pursuit  tracking  cask 
cessing  casks  were  used  as  predictors.  The  results  yielded  a 
training  condition,  and  these  equations  were  quite  similar  in 
regression  equation  based  on  pooled  data  from  the  original  and 
for  each  training  condition.  To  establish  die  usefulness  of  a 
training  strategies,  Cliese  equations  will  be  used  in  a future 
mismatched,  and  randomly  assigned  to  various  training  alcernac 


regression  equations  which  predict 
. Motor  skill  and  information  pro- 
reliable  regression  equation  for  each 
cross-validation.  Subsequently,  a 
cross-validation  sample  was  calculated 
regression  approach  for  selecting 
study  where  students  will  be  matched, 
ives. 


INTRODUCTION 

.Adaptive  training  techniques  optimize  train- 
ing by  individually  adjusting  cask  difficulty 
for  a wide  range  of  skill  levels.  Adaptive 
training  involves  a closed-loop  logic  system  in 
which  Che  level  of  student  performance  determines 
the  level  of  Cask  difficulty.  The  usual  approach 
taken  in  adaptive  procedures  is  Co  use  only  one 
logic  system  with  the  implicit  assumption  Chat 
there  is  one  optimum  logic  for  all  Individuals. 
Even  chough  this  one  logic  system  provides  a 
variety  of  Individual  Cask  difficulty  profiles, 
it  may  not  provide  enough  flexibility  for 
different  learning  strategies. 

Research  is  needed  to  determine  Che  specif- 
ic dimensions  of  individual  differences  chat  are 
associated  with  various  training  alternatives, 

Che  methods  for  improving  the  definition  and 
measurement  of  learner  characteristics,  and  the 
matching  rules  chat  can  be  used  Co  select  the 
optimal  instructional  strategy  for  various 
characteristic  profiles.  Work  by  Pask  (1976) 
on  cognitive  tasks  indicates  Chat  Che  matching 
of  Che  instructional  strategy  and  individual 
characteristics  is  a critical  factor  in  maxi- 
mizing training.  Pask's  research  points  out 
that  when  the  student's  preferred  learning 
style  and  teaching  strategy  are  mismatched, 
learning  is  severely  disrupted  in  terms  of 
comprehension  and  retention. 

Recent  interest  in  the  relationship 
between  information  processing  skills  and  motor 
skills  may  have  Implications  for  Investigating 
individual  differences  in  motor  learning. 
Marteniuk  (1976)  lias  suggested  chat  limitations 
in  information  processing  capabilities  can  limit 
motor  performance.  If  these  perceptual  or  cog- 
nitive processes  can  be  measured,  differences 
in  information  processing  skills  as  they  relate 
CO  motor  skills  can  be  studied.  The  purpose 
of  this  research  was  to  use  a battery  of  tests 
to  generate  and  cross-valldate  regression 
equations  predicting  training  time-to-exic  from 
a pursuit  cracking  cask.  With  these  equations 
it  might  be  possible  to  assign  an  individual  to 


an  optimal  training  condition  based  upon  infor- 
mation processing  characteristics.  Two  studies 
are  reported  - one  to  generate  regression  equa- 
tions and  one  to  cross-validace  these  equations. 


Subjects.  Thirty-three  male  and  26  female 
university  students  volunteered  to  participate 
in  Che  experiment.  The  subjects  were  right- 
handed,  naive  to  the  experiment,  and  paid  for 
their  participation. 

Pre-test  battery.  A battery  of  six  tests 
was  used  Co  provide  predictor  variables.  The 
tests  Included:  (1)  Pursuit  Rotor  (motor  skill) ; 

(2)  Embedded  Figures  Test  (field  Independence) ; 

(3)  Indenclcal  Pictures  Test  (perceptual  speed) ; 

(4)  Maze  Tracing  Test  (spatial  scanning) ; (5) 

Map  Memory  Test  (visual  memory) ; and  (6)  Cube 
Comparison  Test  (spatial  orientation)  . The 
Embedded  Figures  Test  is  from  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  (Ulckin,  Olcman,  Raskin,  and 
Karp,  1971),  and  the  last  four  tests  are  paper- 
and-pencil  tests  from  the  Ekstrom,  French, 

Harman,  and  Derman  (1976)  battery. 

Procedure.  After  completing  the  pretest 
battery,  students  were  randomly  assigned  to  one 
of  two  training  conditions.  In  fixed  difficulty 
training,  students  were  immediately  presented 
with  the  criterion  cask  and  their  error  decreased 
as  training  progressed.  In  Che  adaptive  train- 
ing condition  student  cracking  error  was  moni- 
tored and  a logic  system  was  used  to  adjust  task 
difficulty. 

The  training  and  transfer  casks  were  gen- 
erated by  a PDP  11/10  digital  computer  which  pro- 
vided inputs  to  a Tektronix  401A-1  cathode  ray 
Cube  display  and  processed  control  outputs  from 
an  isometric  control  stick.  Each  subject  com- 
pleted a aeries  of  3-min  Cracking  trials  to  learn 
a two-dimensional  pursuit  Cracking  task  in  which 
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TABLE  1 

2 2 

Coefficients  of  Multiple  Determination  (R  ).  Estimate  of  Shrinkage  (R"),  and  Number  of  Subjects  (n) 
for  First-Order  Regression  Equations 


Sub  jeccs 

Training 

Adaptive 

Condition 

Fixed  Difficulty 

n 

R" 

R" 

s 

n 

r2 

S 

Overall 

31 

.721 

.690 

28 

.639 

.610 

Male 

18 

.750 

.717 

16 

.803 

.758 

Female 

13 

.817 

.756 

12 

.431 

.374 

two-random,  band-limited  functions  were  used  to 
determine  the  x-y  coordinates  of  the  forcing 
function  symbol  "X"  on  the  display.  The  control 
output  "0"  was  generated  using  inputs  from  the 
analog  controller.  Dynamic,  augmented  per- 
formance feedback  was  presented  in  addition  to 
the  forcing  function  and  controller  symbols  used 
in  the  pursuit  tracking  task.  One  feedback  bar 
depicted  the  current  level  of  task  difficulty  in 
relation  to  the  exit  criterion  level  of  diffi- 
culty. Task  difficulty  was  defined  by  the  max- 
imum possible  movement  of  the  forcing  function 
symbol.  The  other  feedback  bar  showed  a smooch- 
ed measure  of  current  Cracking  accuracy  in  rela- 
tion to  both  the  acceptable  level  of  accuracy 
required  by  Che  adaptive  logic  and  perfect 
performance.  In  the  adaptive  training  condition 
cask  difficulty  increased  when  Che  vertical  line 
depicting  cracking  accuracy  was  within  Che  tol- 
erance allowed.  Conversely,  Che  Cask  difficulty 
decreased  when  tracking  accuracy  was  out  of 
tolerance.  This  procedure  continued  until  Che 
subject  was  able  to  perform  the  pursuit  Cracking 
task  while  maintaining  both  feedback  bars  at  or 
above  Che  exit  criterion  lines  continuously  for 
a specified  period  of  time.  In  the  fixed  diffi- 
culty training  condition,  cask  difficulty  was  at 
Che  criterion  level  throughout  training.  Follow- 
ing a short  rest  period,  each  subject  completed  a 
transfer  task  which  was  a 7-mln  cracking  session 
similar  to  the  training  task  except  that  no  aug- 
mented feedback  information  was  provided.  Dur- 
ing transfer  the  level  of  difficulty  of  the  task 
changed  automatically  after  each  minute  of  track- 
ing, Three  levels  of  difficulty  were  used:  the 
same  as  Che  exit  criterion  in  training,  more 
difficult  chan  Che  exit  criterion,  and  less  dif- 
ficult Chan  the  exit  criterion. 

Results 


Standardized  scores  from  Che  six  pretests 
were  used  Co  generate  least  squares  regression 
equations  to  predict  training  Clme-Co-exlt . 

Five  stepwise  regression  procedures  were  used, 
and  Che  equations  that  accounted  for  Che  most 
variance  with  the  least  predictors  were  selected. 


Table  1 presents  the  coefficient  of  multi- 
ple determination,  R" , the  estimate  of  shrinkage 
(Kerllnger  and  Pedhazur,  1973),  R^.  and  the 
number  of  subjects,  n,  for  each  regression  equa- 
tion generated  in  Study  I.  Separate  equations 
for  male  and  female  subjects  as  well  as  overall 
equations  were  generated  for  Che  adaptive  and 
fixed  difficulty  training  conditions. 

All  of  the  equations  were  reliable  at  the 
.05  level  of  significance  and  accounted  for  at 
least  432  of  Che  variance  in  training  time.  In 
general  Che  separate  equations  generated  for 
male  and  female  subjects  accounted  for  more 
variance  than  Che  overall  equations.  In  the 
overall  equations,  sex  was  used  as  an  additional 
predictor  but  was  a significant  predictor  only 
for  adaptive  training.  These  results  de.mon- 
scraced  chat  it  is  possible  to  predict  cime-to- 
exlc  using  a regression  approacli  and  information 
processing  factors  as  predictors. 

STUDY  II 


Method 


In  Study  II  c; oss-val idac ion  data  were  ob- 
tained by  replicating  Che  original  design.  Ten 
male  and  female  subjects  were  used  in  each 
training  condition  for  a total  of  40  subjects  in 
the  new  s.ample.  Subject  requirements,  pretest 
battery,  and  training  and  transfer  Casks  were 
identical  to  Study  I. 


Results 


A double  cross-validation  procedure  was 
employed  where  the  original  equations  were  used 
to.,predlcc  Clme-to-exiC  for  die  new  sample 
(R^-),  and  new  rcr.ression  equations  wore  goner- 
acco  from  die  now  sample  and  used  to  prqdlct 
tlme-to-exlc  for  Clio  original  sample  (R’  ) . For 
both  samples  correlations  were  calculated 
between  the  predicted  and  actual  scores 
(Rj  and  R^,^  • coefficients  of  multiple 

deCcrmlnacton  arc  summarized  in  Table  2, 
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Coefficients  of  Multiple  DotcrminoC ion  from 
Cross-Val idation  (Original  r' , Shrunken  R' , and 
Cross-Validation  R‘) 


Coefficient  of 
Determination 

Overall 

Male 

Female 

Adaptive  Training 

"Ti 

.721 

.750 

.817 

R" 

.690 

.717 

.756 

’^T2 

.832 

.619 

.306 

7 

"22 

.859 

.841 

.827 

R" 

=2 

.833 

.796 

.741 

7 

"?l 

.699 

.578 

.511 

Fixed 

Difficulty 

Training 

"tl 

.639 

.803 

.431 

R^ 

"l 

.610 

.758 

.374 

"T2 

. 178 

.482 

a: 

.611 

.4  74 

.905 

7 

^^2 

.538 

.324 

.856 

r|i 

.472 

.333 

.003 

Reduction  or  shrinkage  was  expected  In  the 
cross-validated  correlations  as  compared  to  Che 
original  correlations  due  to  the  new  samples  of 
subjects  and  new  testing  time.  When  the 
original  equations  were  used  to  predict  Clne- 
to-cxic  for  the  new  sample,  Che  cross-validated 
coefficients  of  decemlnaclon  (R^;)  were  similar 
to  Che  esclmaces  of  shrinkage  (Kerllnger  and 
Pedhauzer,  1973)  (R||)  except  for  the  equations 
developed  for  females  using  adaptive  training 
and  males  using  fixed  difficulty  training. 

Wlien  the  new  equations  were  used  to  predict 
timc-to-exlt  for  tlie  original  samples,  the 
cross-validated  coefficients  of  determination 
(R^j)  were  similar  to  the  estimates  of  shrink- 
age except  for  the  equation  developed  for 

females  using  fixed  difficulty  training.  It 
should  be  noted  chat  alcliough  the  actual 
shrinkage  of  the  equation  developed  for  males 
using  fixed  difficulty  training  did  not  exceed 


Che  estimated  shrinkage,  the  coefficient  of 
determination  was  relatively  low. 

The  coefficients  of  determination  were  con- 
sistently high  for  the  overall  equations.  In 
addition,  the  significant  predictors  in  the 
equations  derived  from  the  original  and  new 
samples  were  consistent.  Tlte  only  difference 
was  tlie  addition  of  one  new  variable  In  Che 
fixed  training  equation.  However,  die  original 
variables  were  also  significant  and  were  more 
heavily  weighted  Chan  the  new  variable.  There- 
fore, the  data  from  the  two  samples  were  com- 
bined, and  new  overall  equations  were  generated 
as  shown  In  Table  3.  Each  of  these  equations 
Is  reliable  at  Che  .0001  level  of  significance. 
These  appear  to  be  die  best  equations  Co  predict 
training  time.  Although  Che  Embedded  Figures 
Test  Is  the  dominant  predictor  In  both  equations, 
all  other  factors  differ.  Sex  Is  a reliable 
predictor  only  for  adaptive  training.  These 
differences  In  the  equations  should  be  sufficient 
to  discriminate  between  the  two  training  con- 
ditions In  order  to  assign  students  to  an  optimal 
training  condition  based  on  Individual  character- 
istics . 


Combined  Sample  Regression  Equations  for  Training 
T ime- to-Exi t 


TE  - l32fi.S5  + 381.82  EF 

- 307.48  MM  + 259 .82  SE 


p < .0001 

Fixed  Difficulty 

TE  - 994.57  + .'.OS.  77  EF 

+ 251.3  IP  - 139.28  CC 


I 


p 1 .0001 

CC  • Cube  Comparison  Test 
EF  • Embeddctl  Figures  Test 
IP  • Identical  Pictures  Test 
MM  ■ Map  Memory  Test 
SE  - Srx 


■P 

1 


Hased  on  the  promising  results  of  this 
research,  various  candidate  measures  of  In- 
dividual differences  in  Information  processing 
have  been  Identified  and  need  to  he  evaluated  In 
future  research.  Specifically,  scores  from 
these  tests  will  be  used  In  the  regression  equa- 
tions to  determine  assignments  to  various  train- 
ing alternatives.  To  establish  the  usefulness 
of  regression  equations  for  selecting  training 
strategies,  subjects  will  be  matched,  mismatched, 
or  randomly  assigned  to  various  training  alter- 
natives, and  training  tlme-to-exlt  and  transfer 
tracking  error  will  be  measured. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  development  of  efficient  training  strategies 
which  allow  for  individual  differences  is  essential 
to  optimize  training  for  complex  motor  skills. 

Three  computer-augmented  approaches  to  individualized 
motor  skills  training  are  discussed:  adaptive  train- 
ing, learner-centered  training,  and  matching  learner 
characteristics  with  training  alternatives.  Data  in 
these  areas  are  reviewed,  and  critical  research 
issues  are  specified. 

1 . INTRODUCTION 

The  training  of  complex  motor  skills  particularly 
in  aviation  is  an  expensive  process.  Because  of  the 
high  cost  of  training  using  actual  equipment,  more 
extensive  use  is  being  made  of  computer-controlled 
simulators.  However,  obtaining  maximum  transfer 
from  a simulator  may  be  as  much  a function  of  the 
way  the  simulator  is  used  for  training  as  it  is 
a function  of  the  degree  and  fidelity  of  simulation. 
The  specification  of  efficient  training  strategies 
is  essential  to  realize  the  full  potential  of 
computer-based  training. 

Traditionally  motor  skills  training  involves  a 
fixed  difficulty  strategy  in  which  students  are 
immediately  presented  the  criterion  task  and  their 
error  decreases  as  training  progresses.  Unfortunate- 
ly this  strategy  has  no  provision  for  individual 
differences  in  prior  experience  and  rate  of  le . r ing. 
Therefore,  the  training  task  may  be  too  easy  at  times 
for  some  individuals  and  too  difficult  at  time  for 
others,  an  inefficient  use  of  training  time.  The 
need  to  allow  for  individual  differences  in  motor 
skills  training  is  obvious,  and  through  the  use  of 
modern  computer  technology  a variety  of  computer- 
controlled  training  procedures  for  motor  skills  is 
possible.  In  this  paper  three  approaches  to  individ- 
ualized motor  skill  training  will  be  examined: 
adaptive  training,  learner-centered  training,  and 
matching  student  learning  styles  with  training 
alternatives. 

2.  ADAPTIVE  TRAINING 

The  use  of  the  term  adaptive  training  often  re- 
fers to  a motor  learning  task  in  which  the  difficulty 

♦Research  support  for  this  paper  was  provided  by  the 
Life  Sciences  Program,  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientif- 
ic Research,  Grant  Number  77-3161.  Captain  Jack  A. 
Thorpe  served  as  the  scientific  monitor. 


or  complexity  of  the  training  task  varies  directl 
as  a function  of  student  performance.  If  a stu- 
dent's performance  is  within  a specific  error 
tolerance,  the  task  difficulty  or  complexity  in- 
creases until  the  exit  criterion  is  reached.  If, 
the  other  hand,  the  trainee  is  outside  a specif ie 
error  tolerance,  the  task  difficulty  is  decreased 
With  the  adaptive  model  one  assumes  that  the  task 
is  never  too  easy  or  too  difficult  for  the  studen 
much  like  the  training  provided  by  a skilled 
instructor.  According  to  Kelley  [1],  an  adaptive 
training  system  requires  a continuous  measure  of 
student  performance,  one  or  more  adaptive  varlabli 
that  can  change  the  task  difficulty  or  complexity 
and  a logic  system  for  automatically  changing  the 
adaptive  variable(s).  The  adaptive  training  mode: 
optimizes  training  by  individually  adjusting  task 
difficulty  to  provide  for  a wide  range  of  skills. 

Several  preliminary  applications  of  adaptive 
training  to  complex  synthetic  flight  trainers  havi 
been  attempted  [2,  3,  4],  However,  not  all  reseai 
supports  the  superiority  of  adaptive  training  for 
motor  skills,  and  it  is  these  conflicts  which  poll 
coward  areas  in  which  research  is  needed  to  optlmi 
adaptive  motor  skills  training.  Williges  and 
Wllllges  [5]  have  summarized  some  of  these  crlcici 
research  issues  as  they  relate  to  performance 
measurement,  adaptive  variables,  and  adaptive  log: 

2.1  Performance  measurement 

Many  factors  are  important  in  performance 
measurement  in  adaptive  training.  Research  by 
Gopher,  Wllllges,  Williges,  and  Damos  [6]  has  dem- 
onstrated dimension  differences  in  rate  of  leamii 
a mulcl-dlmenslonal  tracking  task.  But,  few  data 
exist  CO  determine  whether  multiple  dimensions 
should  be  measured  separately  or  simultaneously  f< 
optimal  adaptive  training;  and  if  simultaneous 
measurements  are  used,  which  combining  procedures 
are  best.  A related  issue  involves  the  need  to  d< 
velop  multivariate  procedures  to  calculate  compos: 
performance  scores  in  complex  environments  where 
multiple  measures  are  required  [7],  And,  finally, 
even  the  duration  of  the  performance  measurement 
interval  can  affect  training  (8,9).  Research  is 
needed  to  determine  Che  optimal  measurement  Inten 
for  various  types  of  motor  learning  casks. 

2.2  Adaptive  variables 

Many  different  variables  have  been  used  as  chi 
adaptive  variable.  However,  research  by  Gopher, 
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et  al.  (61  indicated  that  response  variables,  such 
as  the  ratio  of  acceleration  to  velocity  control, 
inhibit  learning;  whereas  stimulus  variables,  such 
as  frequency  or  amplitude  of  the  forcing  function, 
promote  learning.  One  can  postulate  that  the  need 
to  change  response  strategies  to  the  same  stimuli 
results  in  an  inhibition  paradigm  which  negates  any 
advantage  of  adaptive  training.  These  data  need  to 
be  extended  to  additional  stimulus  variables,  and 
the  effect  of  adapting  single  versus  multiple  stim- 
ulus-related variables  needs  to  be  explored. 


2.3  Adaptive  logic 


The  central  element  in  an  adaptive  system  is 
the  specification  of  the  adaptive  logic.  Crooks  and 
Roscoe  [101  investigated  the  effects  of  manipulating 
error  limits  during  adaptive  training.  Lintem  and 
Gopher  [11]  have  proposed  that  the  adaptive  logic 
rules  themselves  might  need  to  change  as  training 
progresses.  However,  additional  data  are  needed 
before  any  definitive  conclusions  can  be  reached  on 
these  matters. 


Several  investigators  have  studied  the  need  for 
augmented  feedback  in  adaptive  training  and  have  ob- 
tained conflicting  results  [8,  12].  Recent  research 
[13]  yielded  positive  results  by  adaptively  manipu- 
lating the  presence  or  absence  of  augmented  feedback 
during  training.  Issues,  such  as  the  information 
to  be  provided  as  augmented  feedback,  the  communica- 
tion mode  for  augmented  feedback,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  augmented  feedback,  need  to  be  addressed. 


Most  adaptive  logic  schemes  are  not  based  on 
existing  human  learning  models.  Chatfleld  and 
Gidcomb  [14]  suggested  that  Markovian  models  might 
be  used  to  formalize  the  logic  in  higher-order 
adaptive  systems  which  are  tailored  to  individual 
differences.  These  models  can  be  used  to  describe 
the  student's  performance  so  that  the  adaptive  logic 
can  select  strategies  on  the  basis  of  hypothesized 
learning  states  of  the  individual. 


But,  Che  usual  approach  taken  in  adaptive  pro- 
cedures is  CO  use  only  one  logic  system  for  all 
individuals  with  Che  implicit  assumption  that  there 
is  one  optimum  logic  for  everyone.  Even  chough  this 
one  logic  system  will  provide  a variety  of  Individual 
cask  difficulty  profiles,  it  may  not  provide  enough 
flexibility. 


3.  LEARNER-CEKTERED  INSTRUCTION 


The  antithesis  of  the  adaptive  model  is  learner- 
centered  Instruction  in  which  Che  lesson  strategy  is 
controlled  by  the  student  directly.  The  learner- 
centered  model  has  two  primary  advantages.  First, 
learner-centered  instruction  la  economical  to  develop 
because  elaborate  software  programs  for  selecting 
concent  or  sequence  are  unnecessary.  Second,  students 
using  learner-centered  instruction  learn  to  evaluate 
their  own  performance  and  thereby  develop  their  own 
internal  feedback  mechanism.  The  most  straight- 
forward way  CO  implement  Che  learner-centered 
approach  is  to  make  the  motor  skills  cask  manually 
adaptive  by  providing  a switch  which  allows  the 
students  Co  increase  or  decrease  Che  level  of 
difficulty  as  they  wish.  Students,  thereby,  provide 


their  own  training  strategy  as  compared  to  one 
computerized  logic  scheme  present  in  an  automatically 
adaptive  training  situation. 


Research  on  learner-centered  instruction  for 
cognitive  skills  provides  some  support  for  the 
approach  [15,  16,  17].  Leamer-centerea  instruction 
resulted  in  an  improved  student  attitude  toward 
training  and  in  some  cases  reduced  training  time. 


Williges  and  Williges  [18]  conducted  the  first 
research  on  learner-centered  instruction  in  motor 
learning.  Students  used  either  fixed  difficulty, 
adaptive,  or  learner-centered  strategies  to  learn 
a two-dimensional  pursuit  cracking  cask.  No 
reliable  differences  in  training  time  were  noted,  but 
students  trained  using  learrer-centered  procedures 
had  less  cracking  error  (£  <.05)  in  the  7-minuce 
transfer  task.  These  results  indicate  that  the 
student  is  quite  capable  of  effectively  manipulating 
the  learning  situation  based  on  his  own  internal 
training  model. 


One  could  argue  that  learner-centered  instruc- 
tion fared  so  well  only  because  the  computer  learning 
algorithm  used  was  unsophisticated  and,  therefore, 
was  suboptlmal  for  the  task  to  be  learned.  However, 
until  more  sophisticated  logic  schemes  are  developed 
and  evaluated,  the  training  designer  might  be  well- 
advised  to  consider  a learner-centered  approach  to 
individualize  motor  skills  training. 


One  disadvantage  of  the  learner-centered  model 
is  that  the  complexity  of  the  students'  decisions 
increases  as  the  complexity  of  the  training  situation 
increases.  For  example,  i,r  the  Williges  and  Williges 
study  [15],  students  had  only  three  possible  inputs — 
increase  task  difficulty,  decrease  task  difficulty, 
or  keep  task  difficulty  the  same.  If  the  difficulty 
of  each  axis  in  the  task  were  manipulated  separately, 
the  students  would  have  had  six  possible  inputs,  etc. 
Obviously  at  some  point  the  number  and  complexity  of 
decisions  required  become  prohibitive  especially  when 
they  must  be  made  concurrent  with  performing  a con- 
tinuous motor  task.  Research  is  needed  to  determine 
these  limits. 


MATCHING  LEARNER  CHARACTERISTICS  WITH  TRAINING 
ALTERNATIVES 


A third  approach  to  individualized  motor  skill 
training  involves  the  measurement  of  learner  char- 
acteristics that  have  an  effect  on  learning  and  the 
application  of  these  measures  to  the  selection  of  an 
appropriate  training  strategy  for  each  student. 

Recent  work  by  Pask  [19]  on  cognitive  tasks  indicates 
that  the  matching  of  the  instructional  strategy  and 
individual  characteristics  is  a critical  factor  in 
maximizing  training  efficiency.  Pask's  research 
points  out  that  when  the  student's  preferred  learning 
style  and  teaching  strategy  are  mismatched,  learning 
is  severely  disrupted  in  terms  of  comprehension  and 
retention.  The  question  arises  as  to  what  individual 
characteristics  to  measure  and  how  to  measure  them. 


Recent  interest  in  the  relationship  between 
information  processing  skills  and  motor  skills  may 
have  implications  for  investigating  individual 
differences  in  motor  learning.  Martenluk  (20) 
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suggested  that  limitations  in  information  processing 
capabilities  can  limit  motor  performance.  If  these 
perceptual  or  cognitive  processes  can  be  measured, 
differences  in  information  processing  skills  as  they 
relate  to  motor  skills  can  be  studied. 

Savage,  Williges,  and  Williges  [2]]  used  the 
scores  from  a battery  of  six  information  processing 
and  motor  skill  tests  to  generate  and  cross-valldate 
regression  equations  predicting  training  time  in  a 
two-dimensional  pursuit  tracking  cask  using  either 
fixed  difficulty  or  adaptive  training.  Because  the 
coefficients  of  multiple  determination  were  con- 
sistently high,  data  from  the  two  samples  were  pooled 
and  new  regression  equations  were  generated.  Each  of 
these  equations  was  reliable  at  Che  .001  level  of 
significance.  -Although  the  Embedded  Figures  Test  was 
the  dominant  predictor  in  both  equations,  all  other 
factors  differed.  In  addition,  sex  of  the  student 
was  a reliable  predictor  only  for  adaptive  training. 
These  differences  may  discriminate  between  the  two 
training  alternatives  so  that  students  can  be 
assigned  based  on  individual  information  processing 
characteristics.  However,  research  is  necessary  to 
establish  the  validity  of  the  regression  approach 
CO  training  group  assignment.  In  a current  study  at 
the  Human  Factors  Laboratory,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University,  the  regression 
approach  is  being  evaluated.  Three  groups  of  students 
will  be  either  randomly  assigned  to  a training  condi- 
tion or  matched  or  mismatched  to  a training  condition 
based  on  predicted  time-to-exit  scores  from  the 
regression  equations.  Training  time  and  transfer 
performance  will  be  measured. 

The  use  of  minicomputers  or  microprocessors  for 
pretesting  and  calculating  predicted  scores  from  the 
regression  equations  makes  the  pairing  of  learner 
characteristics  and  training  alternatives  feasible. 
However,  additional  research  is  needed  to  determine 
the  specific  dimensions  of  individual  differences 
that  are  associated  with  various  training  alternatives, 
the  methods  for  improving  the  definition  and  measure- 
ment of  learner  characteristics,  and  the  matching 
rules  that  can  be  used  to  select  the  optimal  strategy 
for  various  characteristic  profiles. 

Historically  training  research  has  sought  the 
training  alternative  providing  the  highest  average 
and  least  variability  in  order  to  maximize  training 
effectiveness.  However,  no  one  training  alternative 
is  optimal  for  every  student.  Perhaps  a more 
profitable  approach  is  to  seek  interactions  between 
individual  learner  characteristics  and  training 
strategies. 

5 . CONCLUSION 

Preliminary  research  on  each  of  these  three 
approaches — adaptive  training,  learner-centered 
training,  and  matching  learner  characteristics  to 
training  alternatives — indicates  chat  individual 
differences  can  be  provided  for  in  motor  learning 
through  computer  augmentation.  For  each  of  these 
approaches  the  computer  plays  a different  role.  In 
adaptive  training  Che  computer  measures  student  per- 
formance and,  according  to  the  adaptive  logic, 
adjusts  cask  difficulty  or  complexity.  In  learner- 
centered  training  the  computer  monitors  student  input 


and  adjusts  cask  difficulty.  To  match  learner  char- 
acteristics to  training  strategies  the  computer 
provides  a managerial  role.  Students  are  pretested 
by  the  computer,  test  scores  are  used  in  the  regres- 
sion equations  to  determine  an  optimal  training 
condition  for  the  individual,  and  the  new  data  are 
used  to  update  the  regression  models.  However, 
before  any  of  these  techniques  are  ready  for  use  in 
operational  simulation  devices,  fundamental  research 
is  necessary  to  assure  maximum  training,  transfer, 
and  retention  at  Che  lowest  cost. 
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